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V-8 or Six, there's horsepower to spare in the Ford. 


No matter how much moola you lay on 


Wool, and lots of it, goes into Ford the line, Ford is the only car to offer 


sige Ne wean Fords out Front yo ochee ofobore 
down on the farm 





You can run a Ford almost for chicken 
feed, thanks to 4-ring aluminum pistons 
There's nothing stubborn obout and balanced carburetion.Ford economy 
the way Ford starts. Just touch is something to crow about ! 
@ button and you take off ! 





A cat can look at o 
queen and that's what 
the new Ford is— a 
*queen’ inside and out. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 RM. E.ST. 
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Give 
One 
Day! 


Did you ever give a newborn 
kitten an eye-dropper full of 
milk? That’s all you yourself 
would get in a whole day if you 
were an average boy or girl in 
Athens or Warsaw. A saucerful 
is three days’ allowance. 

Did you ever carry the garbage can from your kitchen 
to the curb for the collector to pick up? In Rangoon or 
Naples that would be the signal for a battle among a 
dozen urchins, as well as adults. 

Did you ever stumble over the bodies of dead chil- 
dren on your way home from a party at night? You 
would if you lived in Canton or Cairo. 

No, you can’t solve these problems single-handed or 
overnight. We know that. But they are part of the 
arithmetic of tragedy that Americans seldom think 
about. Two thirds of the 2,300,000,000 people on the 
earth today are not getting enough to eat. Over a billion 
are actually close to the starvation line. And 40 per cent 
of the people near starvation are under 15. No matter 
what we may think about politics or war guilt, or who 
is responsible for the world’s crisis, we cannot blame it 
on these kids. They didn’t ask for it. 

There are some people who are doing something 
about it, and they want your help. The United Nations 
Appeal for Children (UNAC) .is UN’s world-wide 
emergency organization to raise funds to provide the 
urgent necessities of food, clothing, and medical care to 
children in every country. The American Overseas Aid 
(AOA) is the combined effort of the major American 
agencies for foreign relief. They are jointly campaign- 
ing throughout the month of February to raise $60,000,- 
000 for the world’s children. 


AOA-UNAC photo 


COULD YOU STUDY ON AN EMPTY STOMACH? 
School days are listless for Evrope’s hungry children. 


AOA-UNAC has the official approval of the U. S. 
Government. It is the international Community Chest 
which aims to do for children’s needs abroad what our 
chest organizations do in our local communities at 
home. Its personnel is able and efficient. Every cent it 
collects will go for direct aid to children and will get 
there. 

What can you do? UNAC is asking people throughout 
the world to “Give One Day.” For different people this 
may mean different things. Some will give one day’s 
salary or income. Some will give a peck of potatoes or 
three quarts of milk. But high school students can con- 
tribute in other ways. For example: 

(1) Give one week's allowance, or your earnings from 
an evening of baby-sitting. 

(2) Cooperate with your local AOA-UNAC commit- 
tee by acting as messengers, clerks, and collectors. 

(3) Stage money-raising shows, fairs, or dances under 
the auspices of your student government. 

(4) Paint posters, write editorials, or supply a speak- 
er’s bureau to show the plight of the world’s children 
to your school and community. 

This is not just another charity. It is a world-wide 
Crusade for Children whose urgency ‘cannot be over- 
stated. America must act — NOW. 





OUR FRONT COVER: With obvious joyful anticipation, these 
French boys await their mid-day “treat’’—hot milk. The health- 
ful ration is provided through AOA-UNAC which—with your help 
—can extend its aid throughout the world. These boys go to 
school in Dunkerque, the scene of the dramatic evacuation by 
British and French troops in 1940. 














HATS IN THE RING 


PPE OEP EE OO PP tO 


Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


2. Thomas E. Dewey 


ORTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD Thomas Ed- 
F mund Dewey, now in his sixth year 

as Governor of New York, is out to 
smash one of his party’s traditions. 

The Republican party has never re- 
nominated for President a man who lost 
as a candidate in a previous Presidential 
election. The mellow-voiced, crisp, effi- 
cient New York Governor lost to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the 1944 election. 
Now his hat is in the ring again. 

Last month Dewey announced that 
he will accept the GOP nomination for 
President if it is offered to him. The 
fact that he is a candidate surprised no 
one. But that he chose early January to 
announce it did surprise many. It was 
predicted that he would say little, and 
would stick close to his desk in Albany. 
He had preferred to stand on his record 
as Governor, and his nationally known 
personality. The switch to open cam- 
paigning occurred, many believe, be- 
cause Dewey was losing support by his 
self-imposed silence. 


The Baritone from Michigan 


Dewey was born in Owosso, Michi- 
gan. As a youngster, he was a Boy Scout, 
sang in a choir, clerked in a drug store, 
and delivered papers. At 13 he had nine 
other boys working for him as magazine 
agents, and in four years he had earned 
$800 for his expenses at the University 
of Michigan. 

At that time, it seemed more likely 
that Dewey would become a concert 
baritone than a politician. After gradu- 
ating from college, he studied voice 
training in Chicago and New York. He 
earned money by singing in church 
choirs, and at the same time studied 
law at Columbia Law School. It was at 
this period that he married comely 
Frances Eileen Hutt, of Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa, who was a musical comedy star. 

One evening the promising baritone 
was forced to sing at an important con- 
cert when he had a sore throat. He 
promptly decided not to build his fu- 
ture on his vocal chords alone. He en- 
tered legal practice, and soon after be- 
came a Young Republican Club officer. 

Dewey’s rise to national fame was 
sudden and spectacular. In 1935 he was 
named by Governor Lehman to investi- 
gate racketeering and vice in New York. 


Press Assn 


WILL THE GOP PICK HIM AGAIN? 


As Special Prosecutor, the young attor- 
ney made a record of 72 convictions out 
of 73 cases tried. As Tom Dewey the 
Racket Buster, he cleaned out such 
notorious vice racketeers as “Lucky” 
Luciano. 

It was partly in this role—the man 
determined to “clean house” efficiently 
— that Dewey campaigned for the New 
York Governorship, and later for the 
Presidency. Even now, he often speaks 
of efficiency and thoroughness as watch- 
words of good government. 

Governor Dewey and his wife have 
two sons, Thomas Edmund, Jr., 15, and 
John Martin, 12, They spend a good 
deal of their time at their Pawling, New 
York, farm, 

What are Dewey’s chances for the 
nomination? His chief rival is Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. Many observ- 
ers foresee a deadlock between these 
two at the Republican Convention, re- 
sulting in a “dark horse” candidate. 

If nominated, how would Dewey fare 
against President Truman? The latest 
Gallup public opinion poll shows that 
46 per cent of the voters would vote for 
the President, 41 per cent for Dewey, 
seven per cent for third-party candidate 
Henry A. Wallace, and six per cent with 
no opinion. 

With a smoothly running campaign 
organization behind him, and with 
nation-wide support ranking him ahead 
of any other announced GOP candidate, 
Dewey is—for the moment at least — 
the Republican most likely to succeed. 


Next: Sen. Robert A. Taft 
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THE FAR EAST 


e WILL MOHAN- 
DAS K.GANDHIS 
' murder unleash 
new horrors in 
strife-torn India? 
The chief voice 
for peace in India 
is stilled. In the 
dark shadow cast 
ro by Gandhi's death, 
neem India’s millions 
looked to the future with dread. 

“Gandhiji,” saintly little man with a 
great heart, had united his people in the 
long and successful fight for India’s in- 
dependence. 

But he had offended such strict Hin- 
dus as the powerful Mahasabha group. 
He had won promises of equal rights for 
“Untouchables,” the outcaste Hindus. 
He had asked Hindu-Moslem friendship. 

Last month Gandhi, aged 78 and in 
feeble health, risked death in a faSt 
aimed to increase goodwill between Hin- 
dus and Moslems. Two weeks later he 
was walking to his evening prayer meet- 
ing. A member of Mahasabha stepped 
from the crowd. He raised a pistol and 
fired three times. Gandhi crumpled to 
the ground. He died 25 minutes later. 

Next day a million people watched 
his funeral procession wind through the 
streets of Delhi. Then Gandhi’s body 
was burned, Hindu-fashion, on a plat- 
form beside the sacred Jumna River. 
His ashes were scattered into the stream. 

Meanwhile some of his followers 
rioted against the Mahasabha. The 
Indian government reported a plot to 
kill other leaders. Moslems feared they 
may be the next victims of the strife. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ EMERGENCY MEASURES are the 
order of the day to provide added fuel 
for the oil-hungry northern cities. 

Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman ordered an 18% per cent cut 
in oil exports during the first three 
months of 1948. Congress is considering 
a bill, not favored by the President, to 
halt all oil exports during the emergency 
period. 

The oil industry, acting through its 
National Petroleum Council, set up a 
voluntary program to supply more fuel 
oil to heat homes. The program includes 
a cutback in production of gasoline in 
order to step up fuel oil production; a 
seven-day work week for workers load- 
ing and unloading fuel oil supplies; and 
joint use of transportation facilities. 


What’s Behind It: Unusually cold 
weather has helped to create a desperate 
fuel shortage. But the story is more com- 
plicated than this. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


The United States is now using 66 per 
cent more oil than in 1938. In 1947 
alone, one new oil burner was installed 
for every four already at work. 

Shortages of pipelines, railroad tank 
cars, and ocean-going tankers have 
made movement of oil from the South- 
west more difficult. 


eA SUPREME COURT DECISION 
(see Feb. 2 issue) apparently settled lit- 
tle in the fight of Mrs. Ada Lois Sipuel 
Fisher, 23-year-old Negro, to enter 
Oklahoma State University law school. 

Following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, Oklahoma set up a separate 
school for Mrs. Fisher. The state con- 
stitution prohibits whites and Negroes 
from attending the same school. Mrs. 


- Fisher refused to attend the one-student 


school, and is renewing her fight to enter 
the regular state law school. 

Meanwhile, 1,000 white university 
students took part in a campus demon- 
stration against the banning of Mrs. 
Fisher. They burned a copy of the 
Fourteenth “equal rights” Amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution. 





—Press Association 


PFC RAYMOND J. BROWN, on duty 
in Germany, is the high chief of an 
island in American Samoa, where he is 
known as Lafoai Lauvale Lutu Pani. 
Now another Samoan is trying to re- 
place him as chief. Brown has asked 
army aid to help maintain his “throne.” 


@ POLAND. The Communist-domi- 
nated government of Poland recently 
passed a law mobilizing all Polish boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 
21. They are to receive compulsory 
“physical, ideological, and military” 
training. 

Girls as well as boys are to be trained 
by regular army instructors. Many of 
the teen-agers are to be organized into 
labor battalions next summer to aid in 
the country’s reconstruction. 

The length of service is from six 
months to two years. The recruits will 
receive no pay but will be provided 
with food and housing. No exemptions 
will be granted to students on religious 
grounds. Evaders of the draft are to be 
punished by heavy fines or three 
months’ imprisonment. 


@ THE TALK IN FRANCE these days 
is not so much French as francs. Follow- 
ing the devaluation of the currency (see 
last week’s issue) the government has 
now permitted a “free market” in gold. 

In January 1945, the French govern- 
ment ordered all Frenchmen to turn in 
whatever gold they held in exchange 
for paper francs. Many Frenchmen, 
however, had no confidence in the 
franc’s worth because of inflation. Con- 
sequently, many people  squirreled 
away their gold. It is estimated that 
the illegal hoard of gold is worth 
$3,000,000,000. 

The government proposed to forgive 
but not to forget these hoarders. They 
are now to be permitted to trade in their 
gold for all they can get for it in paper 
currency. They will not be prosecuted 
for having broken the law of 1945. But 
they will be fined 25 per cent of the 
value of the gold. 

The government also ordered the 
withdrawal from circulation of all 
5,000-franc notes, worth roughly $25 
each. It is a move aimed at the black 
marketeers. These large-denomination 
bills constitute about a third of France’s 
currency and are very popular with op- 
erators of the black market, who deal 
in large sums and dare not use bank 
checks for their transactions. 

Those turning in the 5,000-franc 
notes will be reimburse’. But—and 





ADDING UP 
ieee 
THE NEWS 


that’s where the catch is—they will have 
to prove that they earned their money 
legitimately. 

Footnote: In our own country, the 
largest Federal banknote is a $10,000 
bill—not that you're likely to see one 
soon. 


@ GEORGI DIMITROV, Communist 
“boss” of Bulgaria, got his wrist slapped 
by his own boss, Moscow. 

Last January 17 the puppet-premier 
predicted the creation of a federation of 
Balkan nations allied to Russia. 

When “the time is ripe,” he said, a 
union will be formed made up of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, “and even 
Greece.” 

Eleven days later, Moscow publicly 
disowned Dimitrov’s “prediction.” The 
Balkan nations, Pravda declared, “do 
not need a problematical and artificial 
federation.” 

Boss Dimitrov had to backtrack. As 
the official Bulgarian news agency ex- 
plained: “Neither Premier Dimitrov nor 
any other cabinet minister ever has 
thought, or thinks, of an eastern bloc 
in any form.” 

What's Behind It: In the view of 
many observers, Moscow apparently 
fears that it might prove more difficult 
for her to control a union of 80,000,000 
people than to control the divided 
states. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


e THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of 
the Federal Reserve System is often 
called the “Supreme Court of Finance.” 
As an independent agency of the Execu- 
tive Branch, the seven-man board sets 
the Government’s policies in matters of 
banking and business credit. 

The Board controls the operations of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and, 
through them, has a vast influence on 
all other banks and business corpora- 
tions. The Board’s members are ap- 
pointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate for 14-year terms. 
But the President may select the Board’s 
chairman and_ vice-chairman from 
among the’ members without consulting 
the Senate. 

Mr. Truman recently did just that. In 
a move which stirred nationwide in- 
terest among bankers and businessmen, 
the President demoted Marriner S. 
Eccles from Chairman to Vice-Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Truman named Revublican Thomas B. 


McCabe, Philadelphia paper manufac- 
turer and banker, as the new Chairman. 

What's Behind It: The change may 
mean a new direction for Government 
financial policy. 

Eccles believes that banks should be 
required to hold larger reserves of 
money. These reserves reduce the 
amount available for banks to make in- 
vestments, and make it harder for busi- 
ness corporations to obtain money to 
expand their activities. Eccles sees this 
as a much-needed “brake” on inflation. 

But many bankers, businessmen, and, 
reportedly, Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder, disagree. They believe 
that such strong curbs on credit would 
be injurious now, and would curtail 
business expansion too sharply. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@A BRITISH-IRAQI treaty set off a 
new outburst of trouble in the explosive 
Middle East. 

On January 15 Premier Saleh Jabr of 
Iraq signed the treaty. It would grant 
Britain the right to send troops into 
Iraq to share in its defense in case of 
war or the threat of war. 

The British hoped this treaty would 
forge the first link in a chain of alliances 
with the Arab states. Soon Britain must 


give up her bases in Palestine (see be- 
low). The British are looking for new 
defenses for their strategic interests in 
the Middle East. 

But the Iraq treaty hit an unexpected 
snag. In Iraq, the worst riots in the 
country’s history broke out. The rioters 
claimed the treaty would give Britain 
too much control in Iraq. 

The cabinet resigned. Saleh Jabr fled 
from the country in disguise. 

After things quieted down the new 
cabinet may ratify the pact, for Britain 
still has powerful friends in Iraq. 


@ THE BRITISH also figured in the 
Palestine news. At Lake Success, 
Britain’s Chief Representative, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, told the United Na- 
tions five-member Palestine Commis- 
sion that his government will not per- 
mit the,formation of any legal militia 
in the Holy Land prior to May 15, when 
Britain’s mandate over Palestine expires. 
The U.N. Commission had pre- 
viously voted in favor of a legal Jewish 
militia which would help keep internal 
peace. It also approved the formation 
of an Arab militia, even though the 
Arabs are refusimg to cooperate with 
the U.N. body. The British decision is 
in effect, a defiance of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of last fall. 
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Did that Algebra assignment stump you? This super-duper adding machine—the 
“Selective Sequence Electronic Calculator”—could work all the problems in your 
textbook in the flash of an electron. International Business Machines built it as a 
new tool for science. It can “remember” 400,000 figures; add or subtract 19-digit 
numbers at the rate of 3,500 a second; and solve problems in higher mathematics 
that are too vast for the human mind to attempt. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS ON PAGE 12 
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Top right: Standing steady in their 
tiny dory, Nova ‘Scotia fishermen 
pitch cod aboard a schooner on the 
fishing banks north of Ingonish in 
Cape Breton. The meh pick up the 
fish from buoyed lines baited with 
herring in 30 to 70 fathoms of water. 
Halibut and haddock are also 
caught. Fishing is Canada’s oldest 
industry. (British Combine photo) 
Above: Canada’s ski slopes are fa- 
mous, and draw thousands of U. S. 
skiers each winter. (Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board photo) 
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. PARTNER IN PEACE 


N a world torn by strife and power 
politics, it is heartening to turn to 
one corner of the globe where two 

neighboring nations have lived in peace 
and friendship for more than a hundred 
years. These good neighbors are Canada 
and the United States. No fortifications 
dot their common 4,000-mile boundary. 
Canada and the United States had been 
allies in war, and today in peace, they 
are stil] fast friends. 

On February 15, 1947, Washington 
and Ottawa jointly announced that the 
two countries will continue their war- 
time collaboration for “peacetime se- 
curity purposes.” To cement this good 
neighbor policy, it is important that the 
neighbors know each other. It is amaz- 
ing how little we know about the coun- 
try, despite our common tongue and 
similar heritage. 

Few realize that our neighbor hap- 
pens to be a fifth bigger than conti- 
nental United States. With an area of 
three and a half million square miles, 
Canada is the third largest country in 
the world. But her population is only 
about twelve million, less than that of 
New York State. 


1948 


To the average American, too, his 
Canadian neighbors are a sort of God's 
frozen people. But, as Canadian 
writer, Dorothy Duncan, explains it, 
“the winters are colder in some parts of 
civilized Canada, but the summers are 
much like those in the northern half of 
the United States . . . Such knowledge 
will save American travelers from ap- 
pearing with skis and snow-suits in 
Montreal in July, as scores of them do 
year after year. Canadians are too po- 
lite even to laugh.” 

Canada is spread out in a long nar- 
row ribbon from Cape Breton at the 
eastern end of Nova Scotia to Van- 
couver 4000 miles to the west. Nine- 
tenths of the Canadians live within 200 
miles of the U. S. border. Above this 
narrow strip lies the Laurentian Shield, 
an age-old mass of bleak plateau on 
which no crops can grow, but which 
abounds in valuable mineral deposits. 
North of the Shield is a frozen waste- 
land stretching to the North Pole. 

Canada is a country rich in natural 
resources. She ranks first in the world 
in the production of platinum, nickel, 
asbestos, and radium; second, in gold, 





aluminum, mercury, molybdenum, and 
uranium (used in producing atomic 
bombs). One-third of all the wheat in 
the world, before the war, was Ca- 
nadian. 

In a sort of cultural “lend-lease,” 
Canada has supplied the United States 
with most of the players on our pro- 
fessional hockey teams; some top-shelf 
baseball pitchers (Phil Marchildon, 
Dick Fowler, Oscar Judd); a galaxy of 
movie stars (Mary Pickford, Deanna 
Durbin, Norma Shearer, Alexander 
Knox, Raymond Massey, Walter Huston, 
Walter Pidgeon); and two dozen col- 
lege presidents. 


Combining the Best Features 


To sum up, the Canadians like hot 
dogs, movies, baseball, ice cream sodas, 
juke boxes, and jive. But they do not 
consider themselves Americans of the 
U. S. variety. The Canadians proudly 
fly a flag resembling the British Union 
Jack, and lustily sing “God Save the 
King.” But they do not consider them- 
selves Englishmen. 

Let’s accept our northern neighbors 
tor what they are — neither Englishmen 
nor Americans, but Canadians. They 
themselves prefer to think that they 
combine the best features of the U. S. 
and Britain. Maybe they’re right. 

Canada made a valuable contribution 
to the Allied war effort. One third of her 
entire male population between the ages 
of 18 and 45 served in the armed 
forces. Canadian troops distinguished 
themselves in many of the major en- 
gagements in the war. In addition, hun. 
dreds of thousands of Canadians went 
into war industry and made Canada 
the fourth largest producer among the 
United Nations. 


Holder of the Atomic “Secret” 


In peace, she has played a leading 
role in the councils of the world organi- 
zation. At the last General Assembly, 
she was elected to the all-important 
Security Council of the U. N. She is 
also one of the three “keepers of the 
atomic secret.” The other two are 
Britain and the United States. Last year, 
the vigilant Canadians uncovered a plot 
by Soviet agents to steal her atomic 
bomb secrets. Several leading Cana- 
dian Communists and their “fellow trav- 
elers” were found guilty and sentenced 
to jail. 

Canada is not as much of a melting 
pot as the U. S. She has a compact mi- 
nority of three and a half million 
French-speaking inhabitants who have 
maintained an entente not always too 
cordiale with their English-speaking 
compatriots. They live chiefly in the 
province of Quebec. 

Ever since the British took control 
of Canada in ' these French Ca- 


British Combine 


At 73, Canadian Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King feels that he is 
ready to retire. But many believe that 
the veteran statesman might be ‘drafted’ 
to stay on. He is unmarried, has few 
close friends, and works hours which 
his associates find difficult to match. 
He has done much to strengthen ties 
between Canada, U. S., and Britain. 


nadians have maintained their customs, 
language and religion (Roman Catho- 
lic). By the British North America Act, 
the Province of Quebec has a fixed rep- 
resentation of 65 seats in the Canadian 
Parliament, while all other provinces 
are represented in proportion to their 
population. Politically French Canada 
is conservative and rigidly isolationist. 
It strenuously opposed conscription dur- 
ing the last war, but was outvoted by 
the rest of Canada. 

As a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Canada is to all 
intents and purposes an independent, 
self-governing country, tied to Great 
Britain only by sentiment. She main- 
tains an independent toreign policy and 
has her own diplomatic representatives 
in foreign countries. 

The government of Canada bears 
some resemblance to that of the U. S. 
Like the United States, Canada is a 
federation of provincial governments 
which are somewhat similar to our state 
governments. Ottawa corresponds to 
Washington as the chief legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial seat of the country. 

The titular head of the Canadian 
government is the Governor-General, 
who is the representative of the British 
Crown. He is appointed by the King on 
the advice of the Dominion cabinet. 
His title is deceptive, however, since 
he has almost no powers. He cannot 
veto legislation. 

The legislative body of the Dominion 
is the Parliament. It consists of two 
chambers: (1) the Senate with a fixed 
number of 96 members who are ap- 
pointed for life by the Governor-Gen- 
eral on the recommendation of the Cab- 
inet; and (2) the House of Commons 


with a membership of 245 elected di- 
rectly by the people for terms of five 
years. 

Of the two chambers, the House ot 
Commons is the more powerful. No 
Cabinet can remain in office without 
its support. The Senate, on the othe: 
hand, holds an inferior position. Al- 
though theoretically it has the power ot 
veto, in practice the Senate restricts 
itself to mere study and criticism of 
legislation passed by Commons. In 
other words, the Canadian Senate func 
tions somewhat like the House of Lords 
in England. It lacks the powers held by 
the Senate of the United States. 


Prime Minister to Quit 


The real head of the government is 
the prime minister. He is the leader of 
the political party which has a majority 
of members in the House of Commons. 
Here the governmental set-up follows 
the pattern of the British system. The 
prime minister and his cabinet mem- 
bers must hold seats in the House of 
Commons. The cabinet is responsible 
as a body to the House of Commons. 
The prime minister and his cabinet can 
be forced to resign at any time, if Com 
mons passes a vote of no confidence. 

The present prime minister is W. L. 
Mackenzie King, leader of the Liberal 
party (see photo). He has held that 
post for 20 of the last 25 years. Last 
month, he announced that he will re- 
tire from office this summer. 

The leading political opponents ot 
the Liberals are the Progressive Con 
servatives (formerly known as the Con- 
servative party) and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, a socialist, 
anti-Communist organization. 

In the Parliamentary elections on 
June 11, 1945, the Liberals won 123 
seats; the Progressive Conservatives, 68; 
and the CCF, 28. The Communist party 
in Canada was outlawed during the 
war but is now functioning again as 
“The Labor-Progressive Party.” Its in- 
fluence is negligible. 

Mineral-rich Canada is expected to 
play a vital part in the Marshall Plan. 
She has already made an impressive 
contribution to European recovery. The 
credits she extended to European coun- 
tries total $1,850,000,000. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, with its de- 
pendency, Labrador, (see map) was 
a British Dominion until 1933. The 
island was forced to trade dominion 
status for a commission form of gov- 
ernment when it went broke during 
the depression. Now the “Newfie” 
government is toying with the idea 
of joining Canada as a tenth prov- 
ince. 
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OU are, let us imagine, a Rus- 

’ sian high school student. 

You are at home with your 
parents. Trying to buckle down to your 
homework, you hear your father quote 
something to your mother from the 
newspaper Pravda. He is reading an 
article about American capitalists, and 
how they support the Marshall Plan for 
only one reason—to sell unwanted 
goods to Europeans at a fabulous profit, 
and save American business from col- 
lapsing. 

As it nears nine o'clock, you think to 
yourself, “Will Father tune in the Amer- 
ican radio program this evening?” Last 
night, your family had company — your 
father’s boss and his wife. When you 
mentioned the American radio program 
then, you got a warning stare from your 
father. 


The Unvarnished Truth 


But tonight your father moves from 
his chair to the radio. Yes, he is going 
to turn on the program tonight! Soon, 
the program begins. “This is the Voice 
of America,” says the announcer. The 
short wave signal, sent from New York 
and relayed from Germany, is not com- 
pletely clear. But it is good enough for 
you and your parents to hear the news 
reports which begin the program. You 
hear about the French parliament de- 
bate on money troubles; a report on 
the World Health Organization’s fight 
against cholera in Egypt; excerpts on 
the Marshall Plan debate in Congress 
(how different from what Pravda 
said!); and, finally, an exciting story of 
a race on the Mississippi River between 
a steamboat and a diesel-powered ship. 

Then there cqgmes ten minutes of mu- 
sic. Tonight it is jazz, and while Mother 
looks a little bewildered, you tap your 
foot in rhythm. After that, another an- 
nouncer starts an analysis of the docu- 
ments just released by the U. S. State 
Department, which tell of the agree- 
ments and cooperation between the 
USSR and Nazi Germany in 1939-41. 
Father leans forward, starts to turn off 
the radio, hesitates, and listens to the 
end. Then with the words “spokonoy 
nochi” (goodnight), the program ends, 

For a moment, the room is silent. 
A thought occurs to you which you are 
almost afraid to examine: This does not 


Congress gives a new lease on life to 


State Department's Information program 


sound like the warmongering nation 
that the guest speaker talked about in 
school today. Father rustles his paper, 
takes up his reading where he left off. 
Is he having the same kind of thought, 
you wonder? 

This imaginary scene may actually 
take place in Moscow, or in other homes 
throughout Russia. At least, the direc- 
tors of the Voice of America hope so. 
For that is their aim — to show America 
as she really is to the people of the 
world. 

The Voice of America is the name of 
the radio broadcasts which Uncle Sam 
beams to 13 nations in Europe, to all 
of Latin America, and to many areas of 
the Far East. In 32 hours of broadcast- 
ing each day, the Voice speaks in 22 
languages. Greatest emphasis is placed 
on broadcasts to the nations behind 
Russia’s Iron Curtain. 


Congress Changes Its Mind 


Congress has just given the Voice of 
America a renewed lease on life. With- 
out opposition, the House and Senate 
passed an international information bill 
which had been urgently requested by 
President Truman and the State De- 
partment. It is substantially the same 
bill which failed to get through Con- 
gress last spring, despite the hard work 
of its sponsor, Rep. Karl E. Mundt, Re- 
publican of North Dakota. At that time, 
Congress passed a cut-down appropria- 
tion to give Uncle Sam’s information 
program only a short-term existence. 

What changed Congress’ mind? 

Overshadowing all other reasons is 
the “war of words” now being waged 
by Russia in Europe and elsewhere —a 
war in which most of the “artillery” is 
directed against the United States. This 
summer, a Congressional subcommittee 
headed by Representative Mundt and 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (Rep., 
N. J.) visited 22 European nations. The 
subcommittee found that the Voice of 
America was still speaking in a whisper. 
And they saw that Russia was doing 
her best to paint America as a grasping 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


Uncle Sam Will Talk Louder 


imperialistic nation on the verge of eco- 
nomic collapse. 

As a result of this tour, and of gen- 
eral feeling throughout the nation, the 
Voice of America is to receive a sub- 
stantial boost through the bill just 
passed by Congress. 

The bill gives permanent status to 
the Office of International Information 
and Educational Exchange (OIE). No 
money appropriations were provided for 
in the bill, but it seems certain that 
Congress will authorize ample funds 
soon. Last year, Congress supplied $12,- 
400,000 for OIE operations, only a little 
more than one third the requested 
amount. 

TheVoice of America programs are 
handled by the International Broad- 
casting Division of the OIE. Signifi- 
cantly, the new chief of IBD is 37-year- 
old Charles W. Thayer, who formerly 
headed the IBD’s Russian division. The 
IBD itself originates less than a third 
of the Voice broadcast. The remainde: 
are divided equally between the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, on con- 
tract from the Government. The IBD, 
however, is solely responsible for the 
broadcast to Russia and her satellites. 

All of the programs are a mixture of 
news, round-table discussions, inter- 
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views, reports on special fields (such as 
economics, labor, art, science), and mu- 
sic and entertainment. 

Besides the Voice of America, the 
OIE has other means to “tell the world” 
about America. Many of these have 
been seriously curtailed or discontin- 
ued in the past yéar because of the lack 
of funds. Now, with renewed Con- 
gressional support, some of them may 
be restored. They include: 

(1) Libraries and information cen- 
ters. There are 23 of these information 
outposts in Europe. Here, Europeans 
may read American newspapers, books, 
and magazines. The thirst for knowl- 
edge about the United States is tre- 
mendous. The Congressional subcomit- 
tee which visited Europe last summer 
found U. S&S. _ information centers 
swamped by people anxious to learn 
about America. 

(2) Exchange of students and teach- 
ers. While not yet developed to any 
great extent, this part of the OIE pro- 
gram seeks to bring foreign students 
and educators here to learn of the 
United States at first hand. When they 
return to their homes, they will become 
walking “information centers.” 

(3) Wireless bulletins. Every day 
American embassies and _legations 
abroad receive by cable the text of 
important speeches and details of ma- 
jor news developments. Our Foreign 
Service officers pass these on to local 
editors and writers, who often are de- 
nied access to these texts by foreign 
governments. 

(4) The magazine Amerika. The 
OIE sends to Russia each month 50,000 
copies of a slick-paper fancy-dress mag- 
azine, Amerika. The magazine, entirely 


Microphone signs display “The Voice of America” in six of the 22 foreign i 
languages used. L. or r., Dutch, German, Spanish, Greek, Italian, Korean. | My score 
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in Russian, tells the story of America 
at work and play. Copies of the maga- 
zine are sold out quickly, and are resold 
many times over. 

Uncle Sam is a newcomer to the 
field of Government-sponsored foreign 
broadcasts. Until World War II, we did 
not feel that there was much value in 
going out of our way to “sell” America. 
But, during the war, the Office of War 
Information started the Voice of Amer- 
ica programs. These were directed to 
our Allies— British, French, Russian, 
and so on—as a booster for unity and 
mutual understanding. 

After the war, the programs were 
continued under State Department di- 
rection. Advertising executive William 
Benton, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, was the spark 


plug behind the State Department’s in- | 


formation division. He retired from his 
Government position after Congress cut 
the Voice appropriation so sharply last 
spring. President Truman recently nom- 


inated George V. Allen, former Am- l 


bassador to Iran, to succeed Benton. 

Now the Voice of America still hopes 
to mirror American life to the people 
of the world. But there is definitely a 
new emphasis. In approving the ex- 
panded Voice of America program, Con- 
gress had in mind that we are about to 
embark on a gigantic European Recov- 
ery Program. Many Congressmen agreed 
with Representative Mundt, who said 
that we must no longer “content our- 
selves with efforts toward feeding the 
stomachs of Europe while the Russians 
concentrate on feeding its minds.” The 
Voice of America is getting set to fight 
“the war of words” — and perhaps help 
to avoid any other kind of war. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Do You Know Canada? 


Underline the word or phrase which 

goes best with the main statement. 
| Each counts 4. Total 48. 
1. Canada is (a) one of the 16 Mar- 
| shall Plan nations; (b) ready to help 
} European recovery with her plentiful 
| resources; (c) opposed to the whole 
| idea of the Marshall Plan. 
2. Canada is about how much bigger 
j than the United States in land area? 
| (a) one-half, (b) two-thirds, (c) one 
| fifth. 

3. About how many million people 
live in Canada? (a) 12, (b) 20, (c) 
2. 

4. Canada ranks first in the world 
production of (a) gold, aluminum, mer 
cury, molybdenum; (b) silver, copper, 
zinc, lead; (c) platinum, nickel, asbes 
tos, radium. 

5. Canada’s largest minority group 
is of what descent? (a) Spanish, (b) 

j Eskimo, (c) French, (d) Indian. 

} 6. Asa dominion in the British Com- 
| monwealth of Nations, Canada is (a) 
! an independent country; (b) an Eng- 
| lish dependent; (c) not a member of the 
l U.N. 

7. The British King appoints Can- 
ada’s (a) Governor-General, (b) Prime 
Minister, (c) Viceroy. 

8. The real head of Canada’s Gov 
ernment is the (a) Prime Minister, (b) 
President, (c) Governor-General. 

9. Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King belongs to the (a) Liberal, (b) 
Progressive Conservative, (c) Co-oper- 
erative Commonwealth Federation 
party. 

10. What is the most powerful 
branch in Canada’s Parliament? (a) the 
Cabinet, (b) the Senate, (c) the House 
of Commons. 

11. What is Canada’s leading farm 


“t . Ge 


5 | crop? (a) wheat, (b) cotton, (c) corn, 
= | (d) sugar beets. 


12. What nation, in addition to Can- 


| ada and the U. S., shares the atomic 
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| bomb secret? (a) France, (b) Britain, 
! (c) Australia, (d) Union of South 
Africa. 


(Turn page) 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


Mapping It Out 

How much have you learned from 
the map on page 9? Fill in blanks with 
brief answers. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
1. is 





the capital of Canada. 





the province containing Montreal and 

Quebec. 
ailenineniniihiaaiicinpaitataniammaannnsinginiiniiiciinn a 

Canada’s leading Pacific coast port. 

a 4. is 

the river connecting the Great Lakes 

with the Atlantic Ocean, 
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Thomas E. Dewey 

Underline the word or phrase which 
best goes with the main statement. Each 
counts 4. Total score 12. 

1. Dewey is Governor of (a) Michi- 
gan, (b) Pennsylvania, (c) New York. 

2. Dewey’s chief rival for nomination 
as the Republican party’s Presidential 
candidate is (a) Truman, (b) Wallace, 
(c) Taft. 

3. Dewey achieved national promi- 
nence for his (a) leadership of the 
Un-American Activities Committee; (b) 
investigation and conviction of rack- 
eteers; (c) investigation of grain specu- 
lation. 

My score 


Voice of America 

If the statement is true, draw a cir- 
cle around the T; if it is false, draw a 
circle around the F. Each counts 4. 
Total 24. 

T. F. 1. The Voice of America idea 
came from Secretary Marshall in out- 
lining his European Recovery Plan. 

T. F. 2. The Voice of America em- 
phasizes broadcasts to areas such as 
Russia, Bulgaria, Poland. 

T. F. 3. Both Republican and Dem- 
ocrats recently voted for a bill giving 
new life to the Office of International 
Information and Educational Exchange. 

T. F. 4. Both NBC and CBS, under 
Government sponsorship, broadcast pro- 
grams in Russian to Russia. 

T. F. 5. The Voice of America car- 
ries many types of programs including 
popular music, forum discussions, and 
news broadcasts. 

T. F. 6. U. S. libraries and informa- 
tion centers in Europe are swamped 
with visitors. 


My score 


My total score 
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United Nations News (2) 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A 


United Nations photo 
News of the United Nations is carried 
to the four corners of the globe by short- 
wave radio broadcasts. News bulletins 
are prepared by the U. N. Radio Divi- 
sion. They go on the air twice weekly, 
transmitted by 100,000 enthusiastic 
“ham” operators. One of these oper- 
ators is William A. Hayes, of Hollis, 
N. Y. (see photo), who transmits U. N. 
news with family help. His messages 
are picked up by a more powerful trans- 
mitter of the Amateur Radio Relay 
League, at Hartford, Conn. 


Amazon Frontiers 


ORE impenetrable than the “Iron 

Curtain” is the steaming Amazon 
jungle. There, along the equator in 
South America, lies a swamp forest re- 
gion nearly as large as the United States. 
Most of it is unexplored. 

The United Nations wants to fill in 
these blank spots on the map, and to 
harness the untapped riches of the 
Amazon valley for the use of the world. 
Officials of UNESCO (the U. N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization) believe that the Amazon 
may be the frontier of the future. From 
its shores may come great harvests of 
medicinal drugs, rubber, rice, oils, cot- 
ton, sugar, cocoa, and hardwoods. Parts 
of the region may be available for set- 
tlement some day. 

To open this new frontier, UNESCO 
proposes to set up the International In- 
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stitute of the Hylean Amazon. Hylean 
means “forest.” The Hylean Amazon 
is the whole Amazon basin. Those 
countries interested in joining in the 
Amazon project will send delegates to 
a conference in March or April at Tin- 
gumaria, Peru. Many South American 
countries, the U. S., India, Australia, 
and several European countries are ex- 
pected to take part. A “blue print” for 
the project is being completed. It will 
be sent to all U. N. member nations. 

The program will include education 
for the primitive natives of the region, 
and opening of communications by 
land, water, and air to the now- 
unknown interior valley. 

For two centuries, explorers of the 
Amazon have told tales of five-ton 
snakes, tribes of Stone Age Indians, and 
fish that climb trees. Scientists of the 
Hylean Institute will check up on these 
stories. But their main job will be to 
learn how man can live in the jungle 
and develop its resources. 

Headquarters of the Institute is ex- 
pected to be in Manaos, Brazil. Once 
Manaos was the center of Brazil's im- 
portant wild-rubber industry. This in- 
dustry withered away after rubber 
seeds were smuggled out of the country 
and used to develop the rubber planta- 
tions of the East Indies. Manaos, with 
its opera house, hotels, and other large 
buildings, became practically a “ghost 
town.” Now it may come to life again. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


How good is your memory? Starting 
next week Words of the Week will quiz 
you on one word which appeared in the 
column two weeks ago. If you yearn to be 
a word wizard, you'd better brush up on 
the words in the Feb. 9 issue before next 
week. 

molybdenum (m6 lib dé nim), noun, 
comes from a Greek word meaning lead. It 
is silvery white, doesn’t melt easily, and is 
used in making hard alloy steels. 

dark horse is a candidate for office who 
is relatively unknown or not seriously con- 
sidered as a candidate until the campaign 
is well under way. 

entente cordiale (an tint kér dydl), 
formerly a French term, means a cordial 
understanding between two nations, espe- 
cially in regard to their foreign affairs. On 
April 8, 1904, France and Britain came to 
an understanding on all their differences 
in foreign affairs. This understanding was 
called the Entente Cordiale. 
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Lithograph by William Sharp, courtesy N. Y¥. Public Library 


institutions rival the courtroom. 

Here in pitiless parade pass the 
wretched and the renowned, the weak 
and the valiant, the innocent and the 
guilty. 

The imagination of writers has fre- 
quently been captured by the twin 
themes of law and justice. And it is to 
our literature that we must look for 
the living side of the law, drama caught 
at the flood — the long moment in time 
when a human life hangs in the balance. 
The dry bones of the l.w are entombed 
in statue books and reports of cases. 


The teeming world conjured up by 
the imagination of Charles Dickens fre- 
quently mirrored the law. But the 
mirror Dickens held up was convex. It 
reflected a caricature. Most of his 
lawyers are mean and narrow, his 
judges cruel, Dickens had good reason 
for caricaturing the law. In his day 
the laws of England still condemned 
to death the forger or the maker of a 
bad note or even the unlawful opener 
of a letter. Dickens was bent on re- 
forms, and he viewed his novels as 
weapons. Bleak House was written to 
attack the endless delays of the law, 
delays that perverted justice and made 
the courts a mockery. Oliver Twist ex- 
posed the poor laws and the petty 
tyranny of police justice. Little Dorrit 
laid bare the horrors of the debtors’ 
prison, horrors which Dickens knew 
intimately, for his father had been con- 
fned in one. In Pickwick Papers 
Dickens satirized the endless hair-split- 
ting of the law. And these novels bore 
fruit. Slowly the laws were reformed. 


Dickens knew the law at first hand. 
At fifteen he went to work for an at- 
torney. Later he learned shorthand 
and became a court reporter. Day after 
day he saw the seamy side of the life 
around him. And out of this raw mate- 
tial were created many of the colorful 
lawyers who live in his pages — Sydney 
Carton, brilliant and dissipated, who 
threw away a career and then his life 


fs human drama at its starkest, few 
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in the Tale of Two Cities; heavy-jowled 
Jaggers in Great Expectations; Sergeant 
Buzfuz in Pickwick. 

The novels of Dickens also describe 
many interesting trials. Perhaps the 
best known is the celebrated suit of 
Bardell versus Pickwick. In that case, 
on the flimsiest of grounds, Samuel 
Pickwick is sued for breach of promise 
by Mrs, Bardell, his widowed landlady 
—and loses. This is rollicking humor. 
But there is also the solemn trial of 
Darnay for treason in the Tale of Two 
Cities, the trial of the Artful Dodger 
and Fagin in Oliver Twist, and Kit’s 
trial at the Old Bailey in Old Curiosity 
Shop. And there are those grim pas- 
sages in Gaeat Expectations when Old 
Magwich is sentenced to death. 

Sir Walter Scott is another novelist 
who drew heavily on his rich legal ex- 
perience. Scott’s fame rests chiefly on 
his poems and novels, and we forget 
that he was also a lawyer, a judge and 
a clerk of the highest court in Scotland. 
Indeed, many pages of the Waverly 
novels were written in court, Scott’s 
pen racing across the paper to the ac- 
companiment of long-winded argu- 
ments. Some plots are based on cases. 


Rooszrr LOUIS STEVENSON is 
another Scotsman trained in the law 
who will be remembered for his con- 
tributions to literature. Weir of Hermis- 
ton — on which Stevenson was at work 
when he died, and which he hoped 
would be his greatest book —is based 
on the life of a notoriously inhumane 
Scottish judge, Lord Braxfield. In the 
same way, Lord Macauley, another law- 
yer, immortalized one of England's 
cruelest judges in Bloody Jeffreys. 

The plays of Shakespeare abound 
with references to the law. The most 
famous peraps is in the grave digging 
scene in Hamlet, where the skull of a 
lawyer is examined by Hamlet and the 
clowns. And there is also the “quality 
of mercy” scene in The Merchant of 
Venice. It is exactly these allusions to 
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the law that made many scholars argue 
that the plays were written by_ Francis 
Bacon, the foremost judge of his time,— 
until convicted of bribery. 

When writers who were not them- 
selves lawyers have written about the 
law, they have usually solicited pro- 
fessional advice. Mark Twain submitted 
the manuscript of Pudd’nhead Wilson 
to a friend who was a justice of the 
peace. He was anxious to have every 
detail accurate in the passages which 
deal with Pudd’nhead’s defense of the 
twins accused of murder. Twain had a 
fine feeling for the suspense of court 
room drama. Will anyone forget the 
breathless pages in Tom Sawyer where 
Muff Potter is on trial for murder? The 
suspense grows tighter and tighter 
until Tom is called to the witness stand 
and testifies under the awful eyes of 
Injun Joe — and clears Muff. Not until 
the final uproar when Injun Joe springs 
for a window and tears his way out of 
the court room does the tension relax. 


- of our moder literature too 
has its roots in the law. And much of 
that has been written by lawyers. 
Arthur Train, who created delightful 
legal situations in the Tutt stories, first 
earned his living as a lawyer. Elmer 
Rice, the playwright who portrayed a 
lawyer so vividly in Counsellor at Law, 
practiced law himself. John Galsworthy 
was a lawyer and the son of a lawyer. 
In his play Justice, Galsworthy painted 
so horrible — and truthful —a_ picture 
of prison life in England that it was the 
immediate cause of reforms. 

In our day it is the playwrights 
chiefly who are drawn to the law for 
material. The trial of Joan d’Are was 
dramatized by George Bernard Shaw 
in St. Joan. And last year Maxwell 
Anderson, fascinated by the Maid of 
Orleans, gave us Joan of Lorraine. 
Anderson is often drawn to the theme 
of justice. In his play Winterset he 
probes the conscience of a judge tor- 
mented by doubt. The film Boomerang 
does the same thing with the conscience 
of a district attorney. 

Conditions in our courts have 
changed much since Dickens’ time. ,But 
like all human institutions the courts 
are not perfect. Today our bar associa- 
tions decry the blundering incom- 
petence of judges who sit on the bench 
because of political appointment or be- 
cause they have simply “bought” their 
jobs. Which of our novelists, play- 
wrights or motion picture scenarists 
will pen the literary indictment that 
will arouse America to this evil? 





Gentlemen | 0 
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Francis L. Wellman wrote in the mel- 
low mood of a man reflecting in the 
evening of a long career. We must re- 
member, therefore, that not all lawyers 
are like those Mr. Wellman describes. 
These are remembered highlights. 


ANY means, legitimate and other- 
\| wise, are often employed by law- 

yers to obtain verdicts not strictly 
justified by the evidence in the case. It 
is often claimed that “the successful 
jury advocate must to a certain extent 
be a mountebank, if not a juggler and a 
trickster.” But I have always found 
jurors to be, in the main, practical, sen- 
sible, representative men, fond of fair 
dealing themselves, and expecting fair 
dealing from the lawyers who appear 
before them. They are quick to resent 
any jugglery, provided, of course, they 
see through it. 

There is one kind of play-acting, 
however, which is entirely legitimate 
and which certainly tends to win ver- 
dicts. It is indulged in more particularly, 
perhaps, in the criminal courts, where 
the greatest latitude is extendéd to the 
lawyers for the defence and where they 
legitimately make use of every possible 
ruse to acquit their clients. Although in 
a legal sense criminal courts and crim- 
inal trials do not hold the first place, 
they assume far more importance in the 
eyes of the general public than those 
tribunals where the greater reputations 
and higher rewards for the lawyers are 
obtained. 

It was in the criminal courts that 
such men as William F. Howe, the 
greatest “actor” of his time, made his 
reputation. He was at the head of the 
notorious firm of Howe & Hummel, who 
for many years represented the de- 


From the book, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
by Francis L. Wellman. Copyright, 1924, 
by the Macmillan Company. Reprinted by 
permission of the Macmillan Company. 


tendants in most of the celebrated crim- 
inal trials in New York City. 

A real legal battle with Howe on the 
other side was always full of dramatic 
incidents. The first day, usually devoted 
to selecting a jury, Howe would appear 
immaculately groomed, wearing a light 
grey sack suit, a bright red necktie, a 
red flower in his buttonhole and a blue 
yachting cap. 

The first day of any trial Howe al- 
ways let me do all the work; the more 
the jurors objected to hanging women 
the better he liked it. Why bother to 
ask questions? The first twelve men — 
any twelve men—were all his client 
desired. The jury were thus ‘impressed 
by his fairness, they could not seem to 
see that what the wily “Bill” Howe 
really wanted was variety in the jury 
box. A merchant, a mechanic, an artist, 
a bank clerk, an architect, a florist, Jew, 
Gentile, German, Irish — anyone so long 
as there was infinite variety. Then let 
them try to agree, if they could! 

As the trial progressed Howe would 
change his attire, at first from light 
grey to a steel color. A day later he 
wore a blue, then a brown suit, and so 
on until the last day of the trial, when 
the question of guilt or innocence was 
to be left to the jury, and then he ap- 
peared dressed all in black. A black 
suit and hat, black necktie, watch chain 
and cuff links — even a black bordered 
handkerchief! His countenance ac- 
corded with his attire. One would sup- 
pose the fate of the universe was in the 
balance. 

Howe was once defending a young 
woman still in her twenties, who was 
on trial for shooting her sweetheart. The 
defense was the same old story. The 
man had tried to kill himself, and in 
the woman’s effort to snatch the weapon 
from his hand it accidentally exploded 
and he fell at her feet. 

Throughout Howe’s final appeal to 
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the jury the prisoner sat with bowed 
head, covering her face with both hands 
and sobbing audibly. Just at the close 
of his speech Howe went behind her 
chair, and taking her by the wrists 
forced her hands from her face, at the 
same time challenging the jurors to 
gaze into that heartbroken countenance 
and see if they could possibly find in 
it anything that would brand her a 
murderess. Now Howe usually wore 
very long, sharply pointed finger nails, 
and as he snatched the woman’s wrists 
he dug his nails deep into her flesh. 
The woman uttered a piercing scream 
that could be heard throughout 
the court house. It was well on toward 
ten o'clock at night. Everybody con- 
nected with the case was under a high 
nervous tension owing to the long, 
strenuous day in court. It would be im- 
possible to describe the effect this un- 
earthly screech had. The jury seemed 
completely petrified by it, and I saw the 
case was over from that moment. 

About midnight, after the jury had 
rendered their verdict of “not guilty,” 
and were leaving the court house by 
the main stairway, I followed them and 
inquired upon what possible theory they 
had freed the prisoner. One of them 
answered, “Why bother about it now, 
isn’t it all over?” I replied that I was 
in a sense acting for them as District 
Attorney in my attempt to suppress 
crime and wanted to learn how our 
juries looked at such cases, in order 
that I might do better next time. One 
of the jurors, who had nearly reached 
the bottom step, looked around and 
half shouted back at me, “What differ- 
ence does it make to you?” “Stop where 
you are, gentlemen, please,” I said, 
“Just for one moment until I answer 
that question. It makes just this differ- 
ence to me. I am trying to find out how 
it was you convinced yourselves that 
this woman was not guilty, when just 
before the trial began, she had offered 
to plead guilty if I would guarantee her 
a sentence not to exceed twenty years 
in State’s Prison.” This little speech of 
mine proved a pretty close second to 
the lady’s scream in its effect on those 
twelve sheepish looking men. 
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There is no court jn the civilized 
world comparable to the Old Bailey in 
London, where so many dramatic trials 
of every imaginable form have been 
enacted. About a hundred years ago the 
Old Bailey had come te be looked upon 
as something in the nature of a free 
theatre. Its sessions were attended by 
all ranks and classes from royalty down. 
Sometimes, it is said, a pound was will- 
ingly paid for a seat in the gallery dur- 
ing a famous trial, when princes sat on 
the benches as spectators. 


Once I heard a story of a trial at 
Old Bailey where a lawyer showed a 
disposition to risk his own life in order 
to acquit his client. This lawyer suc- 
ceeded in acquitting his client, a 
woman, on trial for murder in a poison 
case, by taking a piece of the alleged 
poisoned cake with which she had sup- 
posedly killed her husband, and calmly 
eating it himself in the presence of the 
jury. Just then, by prearrangement, a 
messenger handed him a note acquaint- 
ing him with the sudden illness of his 
mother. He communicated this fact to 
the judge, who excused him for a mo- 
ment that he might send a note to his 
home. Upon his return to the courtroom 
he continued his address to the jury 
for another half hour, the jury expecting 
every moment to see him collapse under 
the effect of the poisoned cake. As 
nothing happened to him, however, 
they concluded that the story of the 
poisoned cake must be fiction, and a 
verdict of not guilty followed. Long 
after the verdict the lawyer admitted 
to a friend that the message from his 
mother’s bedside was a hoax, invented 
to afford him an opportunty to leave 
the courtroom and administer to him 
self an emetic so that he could get rid 
of the poison before returning to finish 
his speech to the jury! 

In the civil courts what I have per- 
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haps inaptly styled the “tricks” of the 
lawyers are far more subtle, but no less 
persuasive. How often have I seen 
adroit counsel succeed in completely 
diverting the attention of an entire panel 
of jurymen by starting a dispute upon 
some puny side issue, which in reality 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
merits of the case. And yet it may be 
so cleverly handled that it dwarfs every 
other question in the case. 

A railroad company was being sued 
tor personal injury. The experts for the 
plaintiff contended that as a result of 
the injury the plaintiff was a confirmed 
and hopeless victim of neurasthenia 
(nervous prostration). On cross-exami- 
nation the attorney for the railroad de- 
veloped from the expert doctor that the 
main ground for his opinion that the 
plaintiff was suffering with neurasthenia 
was the fact that he appeared to suffer 
no pain when pricked with a pin on the 
top of his head and that this test was 
quite conclusive proof of neurasthenia. 

The lawyer for the defendant was an 
ex-judge, a man somewhat advanced in 
years and exceedingly resourceful. In- 
cidentally, he was as bereft of hair as 
the oft cited billiard ball. When it came 
time to argue the case to the jury he 
proceeded to expound the facts with 
clearness and vigor for a considerable 
length of time and finally approached 
the subject of neurasthenia. 

He assured the jury that he felt he 
was a man of reasonable physical vigor 
and had always supposed he was still 
possessed of his normal mental faculties, 
but to his great distress he now discov- 
ered he himself was a hopeless neuras- 
thenic, and would demonstrate to the 
jury that he had no business trying 
law-suits. 

Thereupon he turned back the lapel 
of his coat and extracted a good sized 
needle which he promptly stuck in the 
top of his head. He kept this up until 
he had some ten or twelve needles 
sticking in the top of his bald head and 
looked like an animated pin cushion. 
He finished his argument and, needless 
to say, a verdict was returned in favor 
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of the defendant. He confided to the 
judge in later years that the last needle 
got outside the area of the cocaine 
which his physician had hypodermically 
injected into his scalp just before he 
began his argument, and almost un- 
masked the hoax. 


_— is another less skillful method 
of beclouding the issue in a case, and 
that is by constant and repeated objec 
tions to questions, even to answers, and 
calling upon the judge for repeated rul- 
ings on trivial technicalities of evidence. 
By this method it is hoped to disrupt 
the orderly sequence of the story the 
witness is attempting to tell, and to 
distract the mind of the juror from its 
telling. Whenever a lawyer adopts this 
method you may assure yourselves that 
he has something to conceal. 

Other lawyers, especially in a weak 
case, resort to the pernicious habit of 
putting leading questions, that is, ques- 
tions which at once suggest the desired 
answer. The judge will undoubtedly ad- 
monish the lawyer, but the harm has 
been done. The question is then re- 
peated in its proper form, but the de- 
sired answer comes from the witness as 
the lawyer had originally suggested. 

Other lawyers try to influence the 
judgment of a jury by treating every 
witness who is opposed to their side of 
the case as if he were committing will- 
ful perjury. They shout at him, brow- 
beat him, and in every way possible 
try to confuse the wits of the witness, 
intimidate him and put him in a false 
light before the jury. Such methods 
should elicit nothing but sympathy for 
the witness. 

It is such occurrences as these that 
rouse anew that ever present body of 
opponents of the jury system to urge 
upon the public some radical change 
in the existing methods of selecting 
jurors, such, for instance, as the estab- 
lishment of civil service lists, compelling 
all jurors to measure up to certain high 
standards of education, ability and char- 
acter. On the other hand, the time 
honored maxim that “it is better that 
ninety-nine guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent man should be 
convicted” must never be lost sight of. 
Nor should we allow these occasional 
miscarriages of justice to blind us to 
the infinite advantage, in both civil and 
criminal cases, of choosing our juries 
from the people at large. There can be 
no safer tribunal to decide the ordinary 
rights of liberty and property than a 
body of twelve honest men who are 
chosen from as many different walks of 
life and who fairly represent the aver- 
age intelligence of the community in 


which they live. 





By Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass 


This is a problem play that should give 
you much to think about and much to 
argue over. Read it with the problem 
values in mind. But do not overlook the 
dramatic beauty of the script and the 
skillful way in which the authors have 
developed the situation. 


SceNE: The Warden’s Office in the 
State’s Prison at Wethersfield. Con- 
necticut. 

Time: About half-past eleven on a 
rainy night. 


[As the curtain rises, Warden Holt is 
seated at his desk. Behind him, at one 
of the barred windows, gazing out into 
the night, stands Father Daly, the 
prison chaplain. Both men are dis- 
turbed. James Dyke, one of the prison- 
ers, is about to be executed for murder 
and everything about Dyke is a mys- 
tery. They know he killed a man. He 
pleaded guilty. But they feel that he is 
shielding someone, and they know that 
James Dyke is not his real name. The 
story he made up about himself for the 
newspapers —for which he received 
$2,500 that he invested in bonds —is a 
fake. Thousands of letters have poured 
in from all over the country asking it 
James Dyke is a missing son or brother 
or husband. But Dyke steadfastly re- 
fuses to reveal his identity. The warden 
and the chaplain feel that he has re- 
mained silent to. spare his family and 
friends from knowing the truth. 

[In the hope that Dyke will break 
down and confess who he is, the warden 
decides to have Dyke spend the last 
half hour of his life here in the office. 
He orders the jailer to bring Dyke in. 
A moment later the phone rings. It is 
the governor of the state asking the 
warden to delay the execution. The 
warden learns that a young lady who 
has good reason to feel that Dyke is her 
brother is on her way to the prison. The 
governor wants the execution held up 
until she has had a chance to speak to 
Dyke. Dyke comes into the warden’s 
office, and the warden makes a last 
effort to find out who he really is.] 


Copyright 1921 by McClure’s Maga- 
zine Inc. Copyright 1921 by Harold E. 
Porter. Copyright 1924 by Harold E. 
Porter. Reprinted by special arrange- 
ment with Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
who publish paper bound copies for pro- 
duction purposes. No amateur perform- 
ances of this play of any kind may be 
given without the written permission of, 
and payment of royalty to, Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. For professional rights 
apply to Mr. Robert Middlemass, 12136 
Huston Street, North Hollywood, Calif. 





THe Warpen: Here are the bonds 
that belong to you. Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars in real money. 

Dyxe: Good-looking, aren’t they? 

THE WARDEN (casually): What do 
you want me to do with them? Who do 
you want me to send them to? 

Dyxe: Now, Warden Holt, you 
didn’t think you were going to catch me 
that way, did you? I don’t know. Ill 
think of something to do with them. I'll 
tell you in just a minute. Is there any- 
thing else? 

THe Warpen: Not unless you want 
to make some sort of statement. 

Dyke: No, I guess I've said every- 
thing. I killed a man and I’m not sorry 
for it—that is, I'm not sorry I killed 
that particular person. I — 

FaTHER Day (raises his hand): Re- 
pentance — ‘ 

Dyke (raises his own hand in turn): 
I've heard that repentance, Father, is 
the sick bed of the soul —and mine is 
very well and flourishing. The man de- 
served to be killed; he wasn’t fit to live. 
It was my duty to kill him, and I did it. 
I'd never struck a man in anger in all 
my life, but when I knew what that 
fellow had done, I knew I had to kill 
him, and I did it deliberately and inten- 
tionally — and carefully. I knew what I 
was doing, and I haven’t any excuse — 
that is, I haven’t any excuse that satis- 
fies the law. Now, I learned pretty early 
in life that whatever you do in this 
world you have to pay for in one way 
or another. If you kill a man, the price 
you haye to pay is this (he makes a 
gesture which sweeps the entire room) 
and that (he points to the nearer door 
on the right) and I'm going to pay it. 
That’s all there is to that. And an hour 
from now, while my body is lying in 
there, if a couple of angel policemen 
grab my soul and haul it up before 
God — 

FATHER Day (profoundly shocked) : 
My boy, my boy, please — 

Dyxe: I beg pardon, Father. I don’t 
mean to trample on anything that’s sa- 
cred to you, but what I do mean to say 
is this: If I’ve got to be judged by God 
Almighty for the crime of murder. I’m 
not afraid, because the other fellow 
will certainly be there, too, won't he? 
And when God hears the whole story 
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and both sides of it, which you neve: 
heard and never will —and they neve: 
heard it in the court room, either — why, 
then, if he’s any kind of a God at all. 
I'm willing to take my chances with 
the other fellow. That’s how concerned 
I am about the hereafter. And, if it'll 
make yon feel any better, Father, why | 
do rather think there’s going to be a 
hereafter. I read a book once that said 
a milligram of musk will give out per 
fume for seven thousand years, and a 
milligram of radium will give out light 
for seventy thousand. Why shouldn't a 
soul—mine, for instance—live more 
than twenty-seven? But if there isn’t 
any hereafter —if we just die and are 
dead and that’s all — why, I'm still not 
sorry and I’m not afraid, because I’m 
quits with the other fellow — the law is 
quits with me, and it’s all balanced on 
the books. And that’s all there is to 
that. (An attendant enters from thi 
anteroom) 


THe Warven: Well? What is it? 

THE ATTENDANT: Visitor to see you. 
sir. With note from Governor Fuller. 

THe Warven: Father, will you tak 
Dyke into the deputy’s room? 

THE ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. (He goes 
out.) 

Tue Warpen: Dyke, a young woman 
has just come to see you — do you want 
to see her? 

Dyxe: I don’t think so. What does 
she want? 

THe Warpen: She thinks maybe she’s 
your sister, and she’s come a thousand 
miles to find out. 

Dyxe: She’s wrong. I haven't any 
sister. 

THe Wappen (hesitates): Will I tell 
her that, or do you want to tell it to her 
yourself? It wouldn’t take you two min- 
utes to see her, and, if you don’t, after 
she’s made that long journey in hope 
and dread and suffering — 

Dyxe: Where can I talk with her — 
here? 

THe Warpen: Dyke, there’s some- 
thing about you that gets everybody. 

Dyxe: How about the jury? 

THe Warpen: You've got a sort of 
way with you — 

Dyxe: How about that spread-eagle 
district attorney? 

THe Warven: I'm going to let you 
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talk with that girl in here — alone. 

Dyxe: Thanks. 

Tue Warpen: Father, will you take 
Dyke into the deputy’s room? I want to 
speak to the young lady first. (FATHER 
Daty and Dyke start toward the dep- 
uty’s room and go out together.) 


[The girl has come all the way from 
Ohio. From a picture her mother saw 
in a newspaper she thought Dyke might 
be her long-lost son. The girl has made 
the trip because her mother is sick. She 
is eighteen and has not seen her brother 
since she was ten. The warden wouders 
how she will know whether Dyke is her 
brother. ] 


Tue Grr: I'd thought of that. I'm 
just going to talk to him. He used to 
play games with me when I was a little 
girl, and tell me stories— that’s what 
I'm counting on mostly —the stories. 

THe Warpen: I'm afraid — 

Tue Girt: Especially Shakespeare 
stories. 

THe Warpen: Shakespeare! 

Tue Girt: Why, yes. He used to get 
the plots of the plays — all the Shake- 
speare plays — out of a book by a man 
named Lamb, and then he'd tell me 
the stories in his own words. It was 
wonderful! 

THe Warpen: I'm certainly afraid 
he — 

Tue Girw: But best of all he’d learn 
some of the speeches from the plays 
themselves. He was in all the, high 
school plays, always. And then he'd 
teach some of the speeches to me, and 
we'd say them to each other. And one 
thing — every night he'd sit on the side 
ot my bed, and when I got sleepy there 
were two speeches we’d always say to 
each other, like good-night — two 
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speeches out of Romeo and Juliet, and 
then I'd go to sleep. I can see it all. 
(The Warden shakes his head.) Why 
do you do that? 

Tue Warpen: This boy isn’t your 
brother. 

Tur Girv: Do you think he isn’t? 

THe Wappen: I know he isn’t. 

Tre Giri: How do you? 

THe Wanrpen: This boy never heard 
of Shakespeare—much less learned 
him. Oh, I'll let you see him for your- 
self. , 

[Dyke and the girl are finally alone 
facing each other.] 

Dyke: Well, you can easily see that 
I'm not your brother, can’t you? 

Tue Girt: I'm not sure. You look a 
little like him, just as the picture in the 
paper did, but then again, it’s so long — 
and I'd thought of Joe so differently — 

Dyke: As a matter of fact, I couldn’t 
be your brother, or anybody else’s 
brother, because I never had a sister. 
So that rather settles it. 

Tue Grav: Honestly? 

Dyxe: Honestly. 

THe Girt (unconvinced, becomes 
more appealing): Do you like books? 

Dyke: Books? 

Tue Giri: Yes — books to read. 

Dyke: I don’t read when there’s any- 
thing better to do. I've read a lot here. 

Tue Gir: Did you ever sell books — 
for a living, I mean? 

Dyxe: Oh, no. 

THe Girt (growing confused): I 
hope you don’t mind my asking so 
many questions. But I — 

Dyxe: No-— go ahead, if it'll relieve 
your mind any. 

Tue Girt: Did you ever want to be 
an actor? Or were you ever? 

Dyke: No, just a convict. 
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Tue Grau (helplessly): Do you know 
any poetry? 

Dyke: Not to speak of. 

THe Girt (delays a moment, and 
then watching him very earnestly, she 
recites just above her breath): 

Thou knowst the mask of night is on 
my face 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
cheek 

For that which — 

(Realizing that Dyxe’s expression is 
one of utter vacuity she stops.) Don't 
you know what that is? 

Dyxe: No, but to tell the truth, it 
sounds sort of silly to me. Doesn’t it to 
your 

Tue Girt (gathers courage, and puts 
him to one more test): 

Good-night, good-night, parting is such 
sweet sorrow 

That I shall say good-night till it be 
morrow. 

Dyke (his mouth twitches in amuse- 
ment): Eh? 

” THe Giri: What comes next? 
Dyke: Good Lord, I don’t know. 
Tue Girt (gazes intently, almost im- 

ploringly. Then she relaxes and holds 
out her hand): Good-bye. You—you're 
not Joe, are you? I—had to come and 
find out, though. I hope I’ve not made 
you too unhappy. 

Dyxe: You're not going now? 

Tue Giri: Yes. I promised the — is 
he the Warden? That man in there? — 
I said I'd go right away if you weren't 
my brother. And you aren’t, so— 

Dyxe: You're going back to you 
mother? 

Tue Girv: Yes. She’s very sick. 

Dyke: Oh, that’s too bad. Still, when 
you tell her that her son isn’t 2 mur- 
derer — at least, that he isn’t this one — 
that'll comfort her a good deal, won't 
it? 

Tue Gira (reluctantly): Yes, I think 
maybe it will, only — 

Dyke: Only what? 

THe Sim: I don’t think mother'll 
ever be really well again until she finds 
out for certain where Joe is and what's 
become of him. 

Dyxe: Mothers ought not to be 
treated like that. I wish I'd treated 
mine better. By the way, you didn’t tell 
me what your name is. 

Tue Girw: Josephine Paris. 

Dyke (suddenly attentive): Paris? 
That’s an unusual name. I've heard it 
somewhere, too. 

Tue Grav: Just like the name of the 
city —in France. 

Dyke (knitting his brows): And your 
brother's name was Joseph? 

Tue Ginv: Yes — they used to call us 
Joe and Josie — that’s funny, isn’t it? 


Dyke (thoughtfully): No, 1 don't 





think it’s so very funny. I rather like it. 
(He passes his hand over his forehead 
as if trying to coerce his memory.) 

Tue Girt: What’s the matter? 

Dyke: (frowning): I was thinking of 
something — now, what on earth was 
that boy’s name! Wait a minute, don’t 
tell me — wait a minute —I’ve got it! 
Joseph Anthony Paris! 

Tue Girt (amazed): Why that’s his 
name! That’s Joe! How did you ever — 

Dyke: Wait! Now listen carefully to 
what I say. When the war came along I 
enlisted and I was overseas for four 
years — with the Canadians. Early one 
morning we'd staged a big raid, and 
there was an officer who'd been 
wounded, and was lying out there in a 
shell-hole under fire. The Jerries were 
putting down a barrage and this officer 
was lying right in the middle of it. 
Well, all of a sudden a young fellow 
dashed out and went for that officer. 
The chances were just about a million 
to one against him, but he went out 
just the same. He got the officer in his 
arms and started back and . . . The 
identification tag was still there — and 
that was the name—Joseph Anthony 
Paris! 

Tue Grirw: Oh! 

Dyke: You can tell your mother that 
he died like a brave man and a sol- 
dier, three years ago, in France. 

Tue Giri: Joe—my brother Joe — is 
dead? 

Dyke: On the field of battle. It was 
one of the wonderful, heroic things that 
went almost unnoticed, as so many of 
them did. 

Tue Girt: And you were there — and 
saw it? ‘ 

Dyke: I was there and saw it. I want 
to give you something else to take to 
her. (He picks up the envelope and 
seals it.) I want you to give this to your 
muther from me. Tell her it’s from a 
man who saw your brother die, so it’s 
a sort of memorial for him. (She begins 
to tear open the envelope.) No, don’t 
you open it —let her do it. 

Tue Girt: What is it? Can’t I know? 

Dyke: Never mind now, but give it 
to her. It’s all I've got in the world 
and it’s too late now for me to do any- 
thing else with it. 

THe Girt (gives him her hand): 
Good-bye, and thank you. You’ve done 
more for me—and mother—than I 
could possibly tell you. And—and I’m 
so sorry for you — so truly sorry —I wish 
I could only do something to make you 
a tiny bit happier, too. Is there anything 
I could do? 

Dyke (stares at her): Why—yes, 
there is. Only I— 

Tue Girt: What is it? 

Dyke (looks away): I can’t tell you. 


I never should have let myself think 
of it. 

Tue Girt: Please tell me. I want you 
to. For—for Joe’s sake, tell me what I 
can do. 

Dyke (his voice is low and desolate) : 
I've been terribly lonesome tonight, es- 
pecially, and if you really do want to 
do something for me — for your brother’s 
sake — you see, you're going to leave 
me in just a minute and — and I haven't 
any sister of my own, or anybody else, 
to say good-bye to me — so, if you could 
— really say good-bye — (She gazes at 
him for a moment, understands, flushes, 
and then slowly moves into his out- 
stretched arms. He holds her close to 
him, touches his lips to her forehead 
twice, and releases her. 

Dyke (thickly): Good-bye, my dear. 

Tue Girt: Good night. (She endeav- 
ors to smile, but her voice catches in her 
throat.) Good-bye. 

Dyxe (impulsively): What is it? 

THe Girt (shakes her head): 
N-nothing. 

Dyxe: Nothing? 

Tue Grau (clutches her handkerchief 
tight in her palm): 1 was thinking —I 
was thinking what I used to say to my 
brother —for good night. (She very 
nearly breaks down.) If I only could 
have —have said it to him just once 
more — for good-bye. 

Dyxe: What was it? 

Tue Girt: I—I told it to you once, 
and you said it was silly. 

Dyke (softly): Say it again. 

Tue Girt (she cannot quite control 
her voice): 

Good-night, good-night, parting is such 
sweet sorrow 
That I shall say good-night till it be 


morrow. 


(She goes uncertainly toward the 
anteroom, hesitates, almost turns back, 
and then with a choking sob she hur- 
ries through the door and closes it be- 
hind her. For several seconds Dyxe 
stands rigidly intent upon that door; 
until at length, without changing his 
attitude or his expression, he speaks 
very tenderly and reminiscently.) 


Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 
thy breast; 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet 
to rest. 


(The Warden and Fatuer Daty 
come in quietly from the Deputy’s 
room. Dyke puts his left hand to his 
throat as though to protect it from a 
sudden pain. He gazes straight ahead 
into the unknown and speaks in rev- 
erie.) 


Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 
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It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

(Abruptly Dyxe’s face is illuminated 
by a new and welcome recollection; 
and again he speaks): 

Cowards die many times before thei: 
death; 

The valiant never taste of death but 
once. 

(He stops again and shudders « 
trifle; his head droops and he repeats 
barely above a whisper.) 

The valiant never taste of death bu 
once. 

(The nearer door on the right is 
opened and the JaiLer steps just in 
side the room and stands there mute. 
FatTHer Day and the WARDEN glanc: 
at each other, and both rise, tardily 
There is a moment of dead silence. In 
voluntarily, Dyxe’s hand again goes 
creeping upward toward his throat, bui 
he arrests it. He grasps the arms of his 
chair and braces himself; he rises then. 
and stands very erect, in almost the po- 
sition of a soldier at attention.) 

THe Warven (swallows 
Dyke! 

FatHer Dary (brushes past tli 
Warden, his right hand lifted as thougi: 
in benediction): My son! 

Dyke: All right, let’s go. 

(He faces about, and with his head 
held proud and high, and his shoulders 
squared to the world, he moves slowly 
toward the open door. Fatuer DAty, 
with the light of his calling in his eyes, 
steps in line just ahead of Dyxe. The 
Wappen, his mouth set hard, falls in 
behind. When they have all gone for- 
ward a pace or two, FATHER Daty be- 
gins to speak, and Dyxe to reply.) 

Fatuer Daty: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills —” 

Dyke: “The valiant never taste of 
death but once.” 

Fatuer Daty: 
cometh my help.” 

Dyke: “The valiant never taste of 
death but once.” 

FatHER Daty (has almost reached 
the door; his voice rises a semi-tone. 
and gains in emotion): “My help 
cometh from the Lord which made 
Heaven and earth.” 

Dyke: “The valiant never taste of 
death — but once.” 
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‘INCIDENT on a Bus” begins in 

| pe airy style characteristic of 
Jean Dye’s work, but there is a seri- 
ous note at the end. 

We suspect that Jean’s light touch 
is the result of much earnest re-writ- 
ing and polishing. Her contributions 
are, above all, readable. 


Incident on a Bus 


The sun came up bright and clear 
and shining that morning. It didn’t fool 
me in the least. Rain was in the offing. 
The brighter the sun beat down, the 
more convinced I became. 

I was not disappointed. The first few 
drops spattered against the windows at 
11:00. By the time I reached the station, 
a damp curtain of rain was blotting out 
all but the more immediate objects. 

Bus stations are not noted for their 
cheerfulness and this one, with its dec- 
orative theme of navy blue and iron 
gray, would have taken few prizes for 
light charm and gaiety. 

The superior young thing behind the 
desk regarded me thoughtfully over her 
nail file. Finally she spoke, and as 
nearly as I can interpret, she said, 

“’Cher want?” 

I told her and it was obvious by the 
quick scornful way she stamped the 
ticket and flipped it towards me that 
she looked upon me and my destina- 
tion with the utmost contempt. I asked 
if the bus wasn’t a little late? She ex- 
plained patiently, in terms one usually 
reserves for the feeble-minded. that 
buses are often late, being subject to 
all sorts of trouble en route. 

Properly rebuked, I retired to my 
seat and planned an extensive cam- 
paign for the humanization of all public 
officials. 

The bus did arrive, though, and by 
dint of luck and strategy I obtained 
a window-seat. This was my mistake. A 
ponderous lady with over-developed 
social tendencies sank down beside me 
and in one breath offered me her name, 
address, state of health, and an oatmeal 
cookie taken from a seemingly inex- 
haustible paper sack. She grew more 
confidential as the miles ticked by. 
Twenty miles out, I could have told 
vou her past, present, and future, with 
local color effects thrown in. Finally, 
the swaying of the bus grew too much 
for her and she went to sleep, snoring 
faintly, her mouth slightly ajar. The bus 
slowed to a stop. 

At this little stop by the road, I saw 
some one perform one of the kindest, 
most courteous acts I ever witnessed. 
It wasn’t the thin, genteel lady down the 
aisle, nor the lady behind me, nor the 
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matronly, snoring lady beside me. In 
fact, she wasn’t a lady at all — not as we 
use the word today. 

Gaudily dressed, loaded with je'velry 
of the Woolworth variety, she sat di- 
rectly behind the driver and carried on a 
boisterous conversation with him. And 
he, quite against company rules, hap- 
pily exchanged stories with her. 

The woman getting on at this stop 
carried a small baby, and a little boy, 
not much older, tagged behind. It was 
evident that she had walked long in the 
rain. Her hair stringing down her back, 
her cheap dress twisted to one side by 
the child she held, she climbed aboard 
the bus and stood there awkwardly. The 
little boy, following his mother, stum- 
bled on the step and fell, dropping his 
packages. The baby’s bottle crashed to 
the floor, spattering milk and glass. The 
embarrassed mother snatched the boy 
up and slapped his face. He, surprised, 
burst into tears. It was quite a show 
and the occupants of the bus were 
enjoying it when the girl behind the 
driver arose, stepped over the mess, took 
the baby from the woman’s arms, and 
said, 

“You must be tired; sit down and 
I'll hold the baby. My, ain’t he a fat 
little thing!” 

She talked on quietly to the nervous 
woman and soon had the mother laugh- 
ing at her ridiculous baby-talk. The 
bus grew very still. As we pulled away 
from the stop, I suspect that more than 


one wished he had performed that 
simple act of human kindness. 


Jean Dye, 17 


Sikeston (Missouri) H. S. 


Nancy Wolff's “Fog” is a fine ex- 
ample of how rhythm can create 
mood. Here the long, slow cadences 
match the loneliness and nostalgia 
of the images. 


Fog 
At dusk the long gray barges of the fog 
Come up the harbor, thrusting from the 
sea; 
With neither green nor crimson lights, 
fog barges 
Push up the two dark rivers silently. 


And now the ships with misty riding 
lights, 

The tugs and rusty ferries, nioan and 
cry, 

Lost in the salt clouds, warning one 
another 

The barges of the fog are slipping by. 

Nancy Wolff, 16 


Rome (N. Y.) Free Academy 
Teacher, Mrs. Jane P. Marsland 


Ann Hyde’s “O Princely Heart” is 
another movingly-cadenced poem, 
also written in the lyric tradition to 
which Nancy Wolff belongs. 


“O Princely Heart” 


Lovers the moon records, 
Friends, the sun. 

Nothing between us was spoken 
Or done. 


You have nothing of me; 

I, little of you. 

Nothing between us was given 
Or due. 


I remain in my quiet, 
You thrust your life on. 
Nothing between us is broken 
Or gone. 

Ann Hyde, 17 


Great Neck (N. Y.) H. $. 
Teacher, Mary C. Patton 





Read All About It 


Il. You‘re The Judge! 


After you have read “Gentlemen of 
the Jury,” examine the following state- 
ments. Which would you admit as evi- 
dence? Mark those that you find true 
and acceptable with a T; false evidence 
should be given an F and withheld from 
consideration. 


1. In United States courts, verdicts 
are always strictly justified by the evi- 
dence in the case. 

2. Criminal lawyers command higher 
fees than those who handle important 
cases in the civil courts. 

3. However, it is the civil lawyer who 
has won the greatest acclaim from the 
general public. 

4. Infinite variety in the jury box — 
with the twelve jurors hailing from 
twelve different walks of life — delights 
the criminal lawyer’s heart. 


ll. Look for the Loophole 


How carefully do you read? Below 
are questions that will test your observa- 
tion of certain small details in “Gentle- 
men of the Jury.” In themselves the de- 
tails are not important. Lawyers, how- 
ever, are trained to note and remember 
what they read. Only by such close ob- 
servation can they find flaws in con- 
tracts, in statutes, or in the evidence 
given by a witness. Sometimes they 
swing a whole case on one minor point. 
Would you make a good lawyer? 

1. Wellman writes at length about 
the career of a famous criminal lawyer. 


His name is 

2. Wellman was occupying the posi- 
tion of when 
he came into contact with this great 
criminal lawyer. 

3. What color were the clothes worn 
by this famous criminal lawyer on the 
last day of a typical trial? 

4. How did the lawyer who had eaten 
poisoned cake arrange to be excused 
from the courtroom? 

5. Why did the lawyer who had 
stuck pins in the top of his head feel 
no pain? 

6. The court in London where so 
many dramatic trials have been held is 
called : 

7. Sometimes lawyers often shout, 
browbeat, and incorrectly repeat the 
answers of witnesses for the opposition. 
This is done tc the jury. 











8. What is the system some people 
advocate as a change from our present 
methods of selecting jurymen? 


lll. Decision Reserved 


In “The Valiant,” we are confronted 
with a man who admits to murder, but 
who insists throughout the play that he 
acted from the highest moral motives 
This play is rich in debate and discus- 
sion material. We have listed below a 
number of questions that probabl) 
arose in your mind as you read. Some 
of them you may want to answer merel\ 
for your own satisfaction; others you 
will wish to take up in an essay or ex- 
pound in a debate with members ot 
your class. 

1. Do you think Dyke chose the 
noblest course of action when he with- 
held his name? 

2. Dyke felt that a just God would 
try the case between him and the mur 
dered man and arrive at a fair decision 
Do you think it possible for God —ac- 
cording to your conception of Him — to 
excuse a murderer? If so, under what 
circumstances? 

8. Some people feel that there are 
murders which do not involve bodil) 
death. Oscar Wilde wrote of them: 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word . . . 


Discuss these beyond-the-law murders 
and give your opinion of their gravity. 

4. Dyke said, “Whatever you do in 
this world you have to pay for.” Do you 
think his own death really “pays for” 
the death of the murdered man? 





SB hur 


By sum syntax AGAIN? 


wre planning to have a spelling 
bee in our class. I'm the captain 
of our side. Could you give me a few 
words that will bowl over the other 
side — who are the better spellers? 

J. K., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Don’t shoot all of these at once; creep 
up on the other team quietly.-Try these 
first. They’re not too hard — but they’ll 
nick a few: 

macaroon 
pneumonia 
picnicking 

If there are any left standing, let 
them have these: 

amethyst 


asphyxiated 
bouillion (soup — not gold) 
cinnamon 
These are guaranteed to mow down 
the last, battered survivors: 
lackadaisical 
ptarmigan 
daguerreotype 
paraffin 
moccasin 
kimono 


ukulele 
o oO a 


While discussing a recent article in 
your magazine, we think we discovered 
a mistake. It was stated, “Which ot 
these two opening paragraphs of news 
sounds most trustworthy to you?” 
Shouldn’t it be the comparative degree. 
“more”? 

B. D., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


You're absolutely right, Bette. It 
should be more trustworthy. When you 
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are comparing two things, you use the 

comparative degree — more. We're go 

ing to send the writer of that artick 

back to high school to do his lessons 

over. Thank you for keeping such a 

sharp eye on us. 
a eo & 

In our English class, while analyzing 
verbals, we came upon the sentence. 
“You know how to fix a flat on your 
bike.” We would like to know the part 
of speech and function of how and the 
syntax of to fix a flat on your bike. 

L. W., Longview, Wash 


This is the simplest answer we can 
give you. How is a conjunctive adverb, 
introducing the infinitive phrase how 
to fix a flat on your bike. 

How also modifies the preposition to 
fix. 

To fix a flat on your bike is a preposi- 
tional phrase, object of the verb know 

If it’s still not clear, write us again 
and tell us what bothers you. 
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open the door of Victor's shack. 

Above him the sign that said 
“Lunch, Truckmen Welcome” shook a 
little, and the pale shadows its red bulbs 
threw in the twilight waved over the 
State Road. 

“Victor,” Mike said, in Italian. 

Victor was leaning on the counter, 
reading Walter Winchell in a news- 
paper. He smiled amiably. “Mike,” he 
said, “I am so glad to see you.” 

Mike slammed the door. “Three hun- 
dred dollars, Victor,” he said, standing 
five feet tall, round and solid as a pump- 
kin against the door. “You owe me 
three hundred dollars, Victor, and I am 
here tonight to collect.” 

Victor shrugged slightly and closed 
the paper on Walter Winchell. 

“As I've been telling you for the past 
six months,” he said, “business is bad. 
Business is terrible. I work and I work 
and at the end . . .” He shrugged again. 
“Barely enough to feed myself.” 

Mike’s cheeks, farmer-brown, and 
wrinkled deeply by wind and sun, grew 
dark with blood. “Victor, you are lying 
in my face,” he said slowly, his voice 
desperately even. “For six months, each 
time it comes time to collect the rent 
you tell me, “Business is bad.’ What do 
| say? I say, “All right, Victor, don’t 
worry, I know how it is.’” ' 

“Frankly, Mike,” Victor said sadly. 
there has been no improvement.” 

Mike’s face ‘grew darker than ever. 
He pulled harshly at the ends of his 
iron-gray mustache, his great hands 
tense and swollen with anger, repressed 
but terrible. “For six months, Victor,” 
Mike said, “I believed you. Now I no 
longer believe you.” 

“Mike,” Victor said reproachfully. 

“My friends, my relatives,” Mike 
said, “they prove it to me. Your busi- 
ness is wonderful, ten cars an hour stop 
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Justice 


at your door, you sell cigarettes to every 
farmer between here and Chicago, on 
your slot machine alone . ” Mike 
swallowed hard. “Three hundred dol- 
lars!” he shouted. “Six months at fifty 
dollars! I built this shack with my own 
hands for you, Victor. I didn’t know 
what kind of man you were. You were 
an Italian, I trusted you! Three hun- 
dred dollars or get out tomorrow! Fin- 
ish! That’s my last word.” 

Victor smoothed his newspaper down 
delicately. “You misunderstand,” he 
said gently. 

“I misunderstand nothing!” Mike 
yelled. “You are on my land in my 
shack and you owe me three hundred 
dollars . . .” 

“I don’t owe you anything,” Victor 
said, looking coldly at Mike. “That is 
what you misunderstand. I have paid 
you every month, the first day of the 
month, fifty dollars.” 

“Victor!” Mike whispered, his hands 
dropping to his sides. “Victor, what are 
you saying... P” 
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Mike didn’t need a lawyer. 
Wasn’t justice on his side? 


By Irwin Shaw 


“I have paid the rent. Please do not 
bother me any more.” Calmly Victor 
turned his back on Mike and turned two 
handles on the coffee urn. Steam, in a 
thin little plume, hissed up for a mo- 
ment. 

Mike looked at Victor’s narrow back. 
There was finality in Victor’s pose, easy 
certainty. Mike shook his head slowly, 
pulling hard at his mustache. “My 
wife,” Mike said to the disdainful back, 
“she told me not to trust you. My wife 
knew what she was talking about, Vic- 
tor.” Then, with a last flare of hope, 
“Victor, do you really mean it when 
you said you paid me?” 

Victor didn’t turn around. He flipped 
another knob on the coffee urn. “I mean 
." 

Mike lifted his arm, as though to say 
something, pronounce warning. Then 
he let it drop and walked out of the 
shack, leaving the door open. Victor 
looked at Mike moving off with his 
little rolling limp down the road and 
across the cornfield. 

Mike walked slowly among the corn 
stalks, his feet crunching unevenly in 
the October earth. Absently he pulled 
at his mustache. Dolores, his wife, 
would have a thing or two to say. “No,” 
she had warned him, “do not build a 
shack for him. Do not permit him onto 
your land. He travels with bad men, it 
will turn out badly. I warn you!” Farm- 
ing was better than being a landlord. 

(Continued on page 24) 











In 1923 Hitler led a revolt in Munich. It failed and 
Hitler escaped. Later he was caught and jailed for a 
year. Statesmen paid little attention to Hitler then. 





Nazi party continued-to grow. In 1933 Hitler seized 
power, killed or brutally imprisoned Jews and all 
others opposed to him. Even Churchmen were jailed. 


What Nazism Did To Germany 


" DOLF HITLER is a superman whose name goes 
round the world like a legend.” This nonsense 
was uttered by Joseph Goebbels, the Nazi Min- 

ister of Propaganda, and the German people took it 

seriously! 

We, too, have a Superman, and we, too, think he is 
wonderful. He’s always getting people out of jams! But 
we put him in the comics, not at the head of our gov- 
ernment! 

This superman idea of the Nazis followed the teach- 
ings of certain German leaders. These leaders really 
believed that Germans were a “superior” race — that all 
Germans were better than anyone else. 

This i=-not what democracyteaches us. But the Ger- 
mans have had very little experience with democracy. 
After their World War I defeat, in 1919 the Germans 
set up a republic. Some observers called it the “most 
democratic democracy in the world.” But the German 
people had not prepared themselves for democracy. 
When conditions became bad, the republic was easily 
overthrown. With seven million unemployed, the Ger- 
mans listened willingly to the false political preachings 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Once at the head of the government, Hitler asked 
for complete control. And the German parliament gave 
him full power. By so doing the lawmakers betrayed 
the rights of the people who had elected them! 

This dictator, Adolf Hitler, who aspired to rule the 
world, was born in a little town in Austria, near the 
German border. He went to Vienna to study art. There 
he failed as a draftsman, as a decorator, and as a house 
painter. He was a corporal in the German army in 
World War I. After that he organized the Nazi move- 
ment. Hitler had fanatical power as an orator, a power 
that attracted followers. 

In 1923, Hitler led a revolt that failed and landed 
him in prison. While he was in jail, he wrote a book, 


Mein Kampf (My Struggle). Statesmen of the world 
dismissed it as “gibberish.” They never realized, until 
it was too late, that the crazy doctrines of Mein Kampf 
would some day be the official policy of Germany. 


“Blood and Soil” 


To the fascist idea of the state and war, Hitler added 
trimmings of his own — racism. “Blood and Soil” was 
his slogan. Germans were supposed to have superior 
blood, called “Aryan.” No matter where they lived, the) 
were still of German blood, and the soil on which they 
lived was therefore German. 

Do you see where this thing would lead? The con- 
quering of Austria, of Czechoslovakia, then all Europe 
—and South America. The United States? Of course! 
Anywhere that Germans had migrated. Eventually it 
meant conquering the world. 

No! There is no such thing as “Aryan” blood! But this 
idea of being born better than others — of having better 
blood — was one of Hitler’s ways of securing a hold on 
the German people. 

Hitler also corrupted the finest characteristics of the 
German people. Their loyalty, obedience, and efficienc\ 
were debased to make them loyal to the Nazi regime. 
and willing to kill and torture. 

Today the Germans do not feel personal responsibility 
tor the crimes of the Nazis. They excuse themselves by 
saying that a dictator told them to do it. 

This fact was brought out at the trials of the Nazi 
war criminals. It was the basis for a resolution passed 
by the U.N. General Assembly. This resolution condemns 
as a crime the killing of a whole group of people — in 
the German case, the Jews. It holds the people of a 
country personally responsible for crimes against huw- 
manity. They can’t blame it on a dictator. 

The Nazi regime stands as the most horrible of his- 
tory. Its torture and murder were planned, efficient, and 
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Sad CA 
With absolute power, Hitler began to prepare Germany 


for war, made treaties with Italy and Japan. He took 
his first step in 1938 when he marched into Austria. 


scientific. Hitler was not just another war maker. It may 
take centuries before the world recovers from the set- 
back he gave to civilization. 

The Communists in Germany were the first to feel 
the Nazi ruthlessness. But the Jews were persecuted 
with more violence than any other group. After them 
came the Catholics, then the Protestants. General Erich 
von Ludendorff gave the Nazi viewpoint. “I reject 
Christianity, because it is international, and because, in 
cowardly fashion, it preaches peace on earth.” 

Liberty was gone! Robert Ley, the Minister of Labor, 
told the people, “. . . the only private life remaining is at 
night when you are asleep. You are a soldier of Hitler 
as soon as you awake.” 

Justice died. The legal system did the will of Adolf 
Hitler. So did the police system. 


Death of the Mind and Spirit 


Worse even than the physical violence was the attack 
on the minds and spirit of the Germans. Freedom of 
thought in colleges, universities and the press ceased 
to exist. Even the sermons of ministers were censored. 
Pastors who still insisted on following the voice of their 
conscience were jailed! A special Nazi Ministry of Popu- 
lar Enlightenment and Propaganda daily blasted hatred 
into the minds of the Germans. War! Conquest! Blood 
and Soil! 

The cowed German people followed blindly when 
Hermann Goering said, “We can do without butter, but 

. not without guns.” So the Nazis went on to war 
and to defeat and destruction! 

In democracies, we just don’t do things this way. 
We respect the rights of individuals — we don’t trample 
on them. We settle our disputes in courts of justice, not 
by the bludgeon in the fist of secret police. We prefer to 
help other people. We don’t exterminate them! 
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Then he wanted part of Czechoslovakia. Oct. 1, 1938, 
at Munich, statesmen of Europe gave it to him. Next 
year he took rest of Czechoslovakia. Then came war. 














When France fell, Hitler was sure of victory, danced a 
jig. In 1941 he attacked Russia. That year U. S. also 
came into war. May 8, 1945, German army surrendered. 
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Hitler was never found, is believed to have killed 
himself. Top Nazis were tried for war crimes, found 
guilty. So ended most cruel, brutal rule in history. 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Continued) 


You put seed into the earth and you 
knew what was coming out. Corn grew 
from corn, and the duplicity of Nature 
was expected and natural. Also no doc- 
uments were signed in the compact 
with Nature. A man was not at a dis- 
advantage if he couldn’t read or write. 
Mike opened the door to his house and 
sat down heavily in the parlor. 

The door from the kitchen opened 
and Mike sighed as he saw his wife 
coming in. She stood in front of Mike, 
round, short, solid as a plow horse, 
canny, difficult to deceive. 

“Why’re you sitting in the parlor?” 
she asked. 

“I feel like sitting in the parlor,” 
Mike said. 

“Every night you sit in the kitchen,” 
Dolores said. “Suddenly you change.” 

“T've decided,” Mike said loudly, 
“that it’s about time I made some use 
of this furniture. I might as well sit in 
it before I die.” 

“I know why your're sitting in the 
parlor,” Dolores said. 

“Good! You know!” 

“You didn’t get the money from Vic- 
tor.” Dolores wiped the last bit of bat- 
ter from her hands. 

“I smell something burning,” Mike 
said. 

“Nothing is burning. Am I right or 
wrong?” Dolores sat in the upright chair 

opposite Mike. 

* “Please attend to your own depart- 
ment,” Mike said miserably. “I do the 
farming and attend to the business de- 
tails.” 

“Huh!” Dolores said disdainfully. 

“Are you starving?” Mike shouted. 
“Answer me, are you starving?” 

She looked coldly at Mike. “Well. So 
he didn’t pay.” 

“He ...” Mike started loudly. Then 
he stopped, spoke in a low reasonable 
voice. “So. To be frank with you, he 
didn’t pay. That’s the truth.” 

“What did I tell you?” Dolores said 
as Mike winced. “I repeat the words. 
‘Do not permit him onto your land. He 
travels with bad men, it will turn out 
badly. I warn you!’ ” 

“You told me,” Mike said wearily. 

“We will never see that money 
again,” Dolores said. “I have kissed it 
good-bye.” 

“Please,” said Mike. “Return to the 
kitchen. I am hungry for dinner. I have 
made plans already to recover the 
money.” 

Dolores eyed him suspiciously. “Be 
careful, Mike,” she said. “His friends 
are gangsters.” 

“I am going to the law,” Mike said. 
“I'm going to sue Victor for the three 
hundred dollars.” 


Dolores started to laugh. 

“What's so funny?” Mike asked an- 
grily. “I tell you I’m going to sue a man 
for money he owes me, you find it 
funny! Tell me the joke.” 

Dolores stopped laughing. “Have you 
got any papers? No! You trust him, he 
trusts you, no papers. Without papers 
you're lost in a court. They'll charge 
you for the lawyers. Please, Mike, go 
back to your farming.” 

Mike’s face set sternly, his mouth 
pursed with thought. 

The next day Mike went into town, 
dressed in his neat black broadcloth 
suit and his black soft hat. He came 
back to the farm like a businessman in 
the movies, busily preoccupied, sober, 
but satisfied. 

“Lawyers will cost us nothing.” Mike 
stuffed his pipe elaborately. “I have 
different plans. Myself. I will take care 
of the case myself.” 

Dolores sat down across the table 
from him, spoke slowly, carefully. “Re- 
member, Mike,” she said. “This is in 
English.” 

“I know,” said Mike. “I am right. 
Justice is on my side. Why should I pay 
a lawyer fifty, seventy-five dollars to 
collect my own money? There is one 
time you need lawyers . . . when you 
are wrong. I am not wrong.” 

“What do you know abeut the law?” 
Dolores challenged him. 

“I know Victor owes me three hun- 
dred dollars.” Mike puffed three times, 
quickly, on his pipe. “That’s all I need 
to know.” 

“You can hardly speak English, you 
can’t even read or write, nobody will 
be able to understand you. They’ll all 
laugh at you, Mike.” 

“Nobody will laugh at me. I can 
speak English fine.” 

“When did you learn?” Dolores 
asked. “Today? They will laugh at you!” 

“Let them laugh!” Mike shouted. “I 
will conduct the case! Now I want to 
eat dinner!” 

On the day of the trial, Mike shaved 
closely, dressed in his black suit, put 
his black hat squarely on his head, and 
with Dolores seated grimly beside him 
drove into town. 

His rough gray hair sprang up like 
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steel wool when his hat was off, and 
Mike ran his hand through it as he 
opened the door to the courtroom. He 
braced his shoulders. There was a 
proud, important smile on his face as 
he sat down next to his wife in the first 
row and patiently waited for his case 
to be called, his attention riveted on the 
American flag. 

“Michael Pilato,” the clerk called, 
“versus Victor Fraschi.” 

“Me!” Mike said loudly, standing up. 

Mike put his hat in Dolores’ lap, 
moved lightly to the little gate that 
separated the spectators from the prin 
cipals in the proceedings. Politely, with 
a deep ironic smile, he held the gate 
open for Victor and his lawyer. 

“Who's representing you, Mr. Pi- 
lato?” the Judge asked when they were 
all seated. “Where’s your lawyer?” 

Mike stood up and spoke in a clea 
voice. “I represent myself. I am m) 
lawyer.” 

“You ought to have a lawyer,” the 
Judge said. 

“IT do not need a lawyer,” Mike said 
loudly. “I am not trying to cheat any- 
body.” There were about forty people 
in the courtroom and they all laughed. 
Mike turned and looked at them, puz- 
zled. “What did I say?” 

The Judge rapped with his gavel and 
the case was opened. Victor took the 
stand, while Mike stared, coldly accus 
ing, at him. Victor’s lawyer, a young 
man in a blue pin stripe suit and a 
starched tan shirt, questioned him. Yes, 
Victor said, he had paid each month. 
No, there were no receipts. Mr. Pilato 
could neither read nor write and they 
had dispensed with all formalities ot 
that kind. No, he did not understand 
on what Mr. Pilato based his claim 
Mike looked incredulously at Victor, 
lying under solemn oath. 

Victor's lawyer stepped down and 
waved to Mike gracefully. “Your wit 
ness.” 

Mike walked dazedly past the lawye: 
and up to the witness stand. He stood 
in front of Victor, leaning over a little 
toward him, his face close to Victor's 

“Victor,” he said, his voice ringing 
through the courtroom, “tell the truth, 
did you pay me the money?” 

“Yes,” said Victor. 

Mike leaned closer to him. “Look in 
my eye, Victor,” Mike said, his voice 
clear and patient, “and answer me. Did 
you pay me the money?” 

Victor lifted his head and looked un- 
flinchingly into Mike’s eyes. “I paid you 
the money.” 

Mike leaned even closer. His fore- 
head almost touched Victor’s now. 
“Look me straight in the eye, Victor.” 

Victor looked bravely into Mike's 
eyes, less than a foot away now. 

“Now, Victor,” Mike said, his eyes 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


The Case of the 


ELIA SLEET, svelte secretary tor 
Pearly Basin, gasped, “Another 
murder already this morning! 

We're in for it this time, Boss!” 

The prominent lawyer sprang to his 
feet, grabbed his hat, and slipped out the 
back way before the city attorney’s agent 
could question him in his private office. 


That’s the way it happens in “who- 
dun-its.” But life is not quite that excit- 
ing for the legal secretary and her 
lawyer boss in everyday life. 

Take the case of Lee Hunt, secretary 
for Attorney Stahl of Stahl, DeLacy, 
and Stahl. 

“Life in a law office can be very 
routine,” Lee laughingly told us during 
a recent interview. 


The Legal Secretary 


“I tried to figure out the legal aspects 
ot every detective story I could lay my 
hands on, when I was in high school,” 
Lee explained. “In fact, I thought of 
becoming a lawyer myself. 

“I took a combination academic and 
commercial course in high school, 
always did well in typing and short- 
hand—and was an English major. 
Then I took a two-year course at a 
business college. There was an open- 
ing for a clerk-typist here, so I took it. 

“Mrs. Griffin was in charge of the 
office then, and I worked under her 
supervision for two years until young 
Mr, Stahl needed a secretary. 

“Our firm specializes in criminal 
cases. I became proficient in typing and 
shorthand. You have to be sure of your- 
self when you're dealing with such legal 
terms as larceny, indictment, embezzle- 
ment, and acquittal. 

“Tell high school students interested 
in becoming any kind of specialist secre- 
tary — legal, medical, foreign trade, or 
diplomatic service — that proficiency in 
taking dictation and typing is of prime 
importance,” Lee emphasized. 

“Ability to spell and punctuate ac- 
curately and to express yourself clearly, 
both in writing and in speech, are of 
next importance. You can learn the 
technical vocabulary in the office in 
which you work, if you try.” 

Beginning Workers 

Beginning clerical workers in a law 
office, we discovered, start at the same 
salary as any inexperienced person in 
any office. Today, in large cities, the 
legal secretary with experience and a 
good educational background can ex- 
pect to earn $50 to $60 a week. After 
years of experience she can expect to 
earn as much as a court stenographer. 

Of all the millions who earn their 
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Starke in Saturday Evening Post 


“On Wednesday, February 11, at 2:30 p. m. 
my client was quietly crossing the road .. .” 


living by shorthand, the highest paid 
is the court stenographer who can take 
in shorthand every question and answer 
at a court hearing or trial. Such posi- 
tions often are filled by political ap- 
pointment or by election. Salaries, de- 
pending on the size of the city and the 
court, range from $4,000 to $7,000 a 
year. Ex-Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes was once a court stenographer. 


The Lawyer 


When young Frank (as Attorney 
Frank Stahl, Jr. is called in his office) 
was in high school, he took all the 


English, history, and government 
courses he could. 

“A major in speech,” Frank pointed 
out, “is very useful for law work. But 
the public sometimes gets an exag- 
gerated idea about the importance of 
the art of persuasion for the lawyer. 
I'd say that an excellent command of 
the’ English language, the ability to 
inspire confidence, superior intelligence, 
and a Sherlock-Holmes’ ability to grasp 
detail are important.” 

During vacations and after school 
Frank did clerical work in his father’s 
law office and spent a great deal of 
time visiting all types of courts. 

“Several recent movies,” Frank sug- 
gested, “give young people a good idea 
of law work and the courts. I recom- 
mend Boomerang (even though justice 
miscarried) and The Paradine Case.” 

Frank graduated from high school 
with high honors and completed the 
combined academic and legal course at 
the University of Michigan in six years. 
Students who maintain well above a 
B average for three years in the Uni- 
versity Literature school are permitted 
to enter the Law school in their fourth 
year of college. Average U. of M. 
students begin their law study in their 
fifth year of college. Some colleges and 


universities permit students to begin 
their law work sooner. 

“It’s important,” Frank emphasized, 
“that the prospective lawyer choose an 
accredited law school. A list of these 
schools may be obtained from the 
American Bar Association, 1140 N., 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois.” 

Before Frank began to practice law, 
he had to pass his state’s difficult bar 
examination and be licensed by the 
state. More than half of those who took 
the examination along with Frank, 
failed to pass. 

Frank worked as a claims adjuster 
for an insurance company for two years 
before taking a job with his father’s law 
firm. He was a law clerk (doing routine 
law work) for three more years before 
he became one of his father’s partners. 


Earnings 


Before the war the law profession 
was overcrowded; competition was 
keen for beginning lawyers in law firms, 
in private business (such as insurance 
companies), and in the Government. 
Salaries were low. During the war, 
enrollment in law schools dropped 
enormously and, temporarily at least, 
prospects for well-qualified beginning 
lawyers are good. , : 

The average lawyer was earning 
$4,680 a year in 1939. Beginning law- 
yers earned as little as $5 to $15 a 
week. Now beginners are receiving 
from $25 to $40 or more a week. A 
few top-flight lawyers earn as much 
as $100,000 a year. Experienced Gov- 
ernment attorneys earn from $8,000 to 
$9,000. Many able lawyers enter politics 
or use their law experience in important 
Government jobs which are filled by 
political appointment. A large number 
of Congressmen and statesmen are 
lawyers, as was the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Short Shots 


BOUT this time every year, I always 

get a few requests to pick the ten 
top basketball teams in the land. This is 
a tough job. First of all, between the 
time I do the picking and the time it 
appears in print, any one of my choices 
could have been knocked off a half 


dozen times. 


Basketball is that kind of game. A 


‘team can go sailing along unbeaten for 


a couple of months, then drop three 
games ina single week. That’s exactly 
what happened to Georgia last month. 
However, since climbing out on a 
limb is my favorite disease, here goes: 
6. North Carolina St. 
7. W. Kentucky St. 
. Bowling Green 8. New York U. 


. Oklahoma A. & M. 9. Illinois 
. Texas 10. Notre Dame 


I’ve seen all but one of these teams 
in action (Illinois). St. Louis U., with 
its hurricane-fast break, impressed me 
most, But I probably saw them on one 
of their “hot” nights. That’s why I rate 


1. Kentucky 
. St. Lovis U. 
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Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Ask your shop instructor, how 


you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
.» by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
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entry you hope makes 
you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 


Industrial Arts Competi- MILWAUKEE Delta Power Tool. 
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If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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them behind Kentucky, a team with 
tremendous class. 

As I write this, the only undefeated 
club in my top ten is N. Y. U. But the 
Violets are too erratic to stay that way 
much longer. 

Just in case youre interested, here 
are the five players who impressed me 
as All-American timber: 

1. Alex Groza, Kentucky. 

2. Ernie Vanderweghe, Colgate. 

3. Ed Macauley, St. Louis U. 

4. Don Ray, W. Kentucky St. 

5. Davage Minor, U.C.L.A. 

Quite a few basketball players have 
sunk more than 35 points in a gan: 
But I never saw a better shooting exhi 
bition than the one Don Forman, o! 
N. Y. U., turned in against Duke last 
month, 

Don, a peanut-sized forward, sank 9 
of his first 12 shots — all from-20 to 30 
feet out— without once touching thx 
rim! All in all, he dropped 16 out of 26 
shots and converted 3 free throws 
Could be some sort of college record 
for a player under 6 feet. 

“How about a plug for the Dobyns 
Bennett High School football team?” 
writes Orbin Taylor, of Kingsport, Tenn 
“Last season we whipped all 10 of ow 
rivals and racked up 237 points to thei: 
0! What’s more we copped the stat: 
title and crushed Marist High, of At- 
lanta, Ga., 21-6, in a Teen Bow! 
game.” 

Who said free speech is wonderful? | 
exercised the right in my January 5 
column, and life has been a bow! ot 
sour grapes ever since —all because | 
picked Notre Dame over Michigan. 

The letters are still pouring in. Near}) 
all of them point out that the two 
teams played three mutual opponents — 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern, and U. S. C. 
—and that Michigan made the bette: 
showing against each. Another thing 
the letters point out is that Michigan 
played the tougher schedule. 

So, bloody and bowed, I surrender to 
the weight of public opinion. I hope the 
offering below makes all you Michigan 
fans happy. 

— HerMaN L. Masin, Sport Editor 


Here bies 


AN EXPERT, 4th CLASS 
WEEDLED 10 DEATH 
BY 443 IRATE 
LETTER WRITERS FOR 
PICKING WOTRE DAME 
OVER MICHIGAN. DIED 
WITH THE WAME “LUJACK” 
OM HIS LIPS. 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Continued) 


narrowed, cold, the light in them small 
and flashing and gray, “DID YOU PAY 
ME THE MONEY?” 

Victor breathed deeply. “Yes,” he 
said. 

Mike took half a step back, almost 
staggering, as though he had been hit. 
He stared incredulously into the per- 
jurer’s eyes, as a man might stare at a 
son who has just admitted he had killed 
his mother, beyond pity, beyond un- 
derstanding, outside all the known 
usage of human life. Mike’s face worked 
harshly as the tides of anger and de- 
spair and vengeance rolled up in him. 

“You're a liar, Victor!” Mike shouted 
terribly. He leapt down from the wit- 
ness platform, seized a heavy oak arm- 
chair, raised it murderously above Vic- 
tor’s head. “Mike, oh, Mike!” Dolores’ 
wail floated above the noise. 

“Tell the truth, Victor!” Mike shouted, 
his face brick red, his teeth white be- 
hind his curled lips, almost senseless 
with rage, for the first time in his life 
threatening a fellow-creature with vio- 
lence. “Tell it fast.” 

He stood, the figure of Justice, armed 
with the chair, the veins pulsing in his 


huge wrists, the chair quivering high 
above Victor’s head in his huge gnarled 
hands, his tremendous arms tight and 
bulging in their broadcloth sleeves. 
“Immediately, Victor!” 

“Pilato,” shouted the Judge. “Put that 
chair down!” 

Victor sat stonily, his eyes lifted in 
dumb horror to the chair. 

“Pilato,” the Judge shouted, “you can 
be sent to jail for this!” He banged 
sternly but helplessly on his desk. “Re- 
member, this is a court of law!” 

“Victor?” Mike asked, unmoved, un- 
moving. “Victor? Immediately, please.” 

“No,” Victor screamed, cringing if 
his seat, his hands now held in feeble 
defense before his eyes. “I didn’t pay! 
I didn’t!” 

“Pilato,” screamed the Judge, “this 
is not evidence!” 

“You were lying?” Mike said inex- 
orable, the chair still held, ax-like above 
him. 

“Mike, oh, Mike,” wailed Dolores. 

“It was not my idea,” Victor babbled. 
“As God is my judge, I didn’t think it 
up. Alfred Lotti, he suggested it, and 
Johnny Nolan. I am under the influ- 
ence of corrupt men, Mike, please don’t 
kill me, Mike, it would never have oc- 
curred to me myself, forgive me, for- 
give me...” 


27 
“Guiness!” the Judge called to the 


court policeman. “Are you going to 
stand there and let this go on? Why 
don’t you do something?” 

“I can shoot him,” Guiness said. “Do 
you want me to shoot the plaintiff?” 

“Shut up,” the Judge said. 

Guiness shrugged and turned his 
head toward the witness stand. 

“You were lying?” Mike asked, his 
voice low, patient. 

“I was lying,” Victor cried. 

Slowly, with magnificent calm, Mike 
put the chair down neatly in its place. 
With a wide smile he turned to the 
Judge. “There,” he said. 

“Do you know any good reason,” the 
Judge shouted, “why I shouldn’t have 
you locked up?” 

Victor was crying with relief on the 
witness stand, wiping the tears away 
with his sleeve. 

“There is no possible excuse,” the 
Judge said, “for me to admit this con- 
fession as evidence. We are a court of 
law in the United States. We are not 
conducting the Spanish Inquisition, Mr. 
Pilato.” 

“Huh?” Mike asked, cocking his head. 

“There are certain rules,” the Judge 
went on, quickly, his voice high, “which 
it is customary to observe. It is not the 
usual thing, Mr. Pilato,” he said 
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harshly, “to arrive at evidence by bodily 
threatening to brain witnesses with a 
chair.” 

“He wouldn't tell the truth,” Mike 
said simply. 

“At the very least, Mr. Pilato,” the 
Judge said, “you should get thirty days.” 

“Oh, Mike,” wept Dolores. 

“Mr. Fraschi,” the Judge said, “| 
promise you that you will be protected 
That nobody will harm you.” 


“I did it,” sobbed Victor, his hands 

shaking uncontrollably in a mixture of 
fear, repentance, religion, joy at deliv- 
ery from death. *“I did it. I will not 
tell a lie. I'm a weak man and influ- 
enced by loafers. I owe him three hun- 
dred dollars. Forgive me, Mike, forgive 
me...” 
“He will not harm you,” the Judge 
said patiently. “I guarantee it. You can 
tell the truth without any danger. Do 
you owe Mr. Pilato three hundred dol- 
lars?” 

“I owe Mr. Pilato three hundred dol- 
lars,” Victor said, swallowing four times 
in a row. 

The young lawyer put three sheets 
of paper into his briefcase and snapped 
the lock. 

The Judge sighed and wiped his 
brow with a handkerchief. “I don’t ap- 
prove of the way you conducted this 
trial, Mr. Pilato,” he said. “It is onl) 
because you're a working man who has 
many duties to attend to on his land that 
I don’t take you and put you away for 
a month to teach you more respect for 
the processes of law.” 

“Yes, sir,” Mike said faintly. 

“Hereafter,” the Judge said, “kindl; 
engage an attorney when you appear 
before me in this court.” 

“Yes, sir,” Mike said. 

“Mr. Pilato,” the Judge said, “it is up 
to you to decide when and how he is 
to pay you.” 

Mike turned and walked back to Vic- 
tor. Victor shrank. “Tomorrow morn- 
ing, Victor,” Mike said, waving his fin- 
ger under Victor’s nose, “at eight-thirty 
o'clock, I am coming into your store. 
The money will be there.” 

“Yes,” said Victor. 

“Is that all right?” Mike asked the 
Judge. 

“Yes,” said the Judge. 

Mike strode over to the young law- 
yer. “And you,” he said, standing with 
his hands on his hips in front of the 
young man with the pin stripe suit. 
“Mr. Lawyer. You knew he didn’t pa) 
me. A boy with an education. You 
should be ashamed of yourself.” He 
turned to the Judge, smiled broadly, 
bowed. “Thank you,” he said. “Good 
morning.” Then, triumphantly, smiling 
broadly, rolling like a sea captain as he 
walked, he went through the little gate. 


(Concluaed on page 31) 
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OMPETITION is dandy — on the 
football field. On Joanna’s front 
porch, you're not so sure you like it. 
Being a girl who plays the field 
sounds slick on paper. When it 
comes to working out the practical 
details, it’s not so simple. Sometimes 
it's hard to keep all the boys on your 
team. For instance: 


Q. We are a group of girls who live 
in a small town which is the winter 
home of a boys’ military school. The 
cadets are here from January to March 
und give three wonderful dances during 
that time. The home town boys-banded 
together recently and decided to boy- 
cott any girl who dates a cadet. Our 
problem: Should we accept invitations 
to the cadets’ dances and take the 
chance of the home town fellows not 
speaking to us? 


A. “There’s something about a soldier 
_..” that always seems to send the lads 
in moccasins and flannels up in arms. 
Are they jealous of the spiffy uniforms? 
Maybe. But if so, maybe you girls have 
been egging them into the old green- 
eyed game. 

Ideally, in a free country while you're 
still “footloose and fancy free,” you 
should be able to date any boy you 
like without running into boycotts and 
high-pressure threats from other boys. 
We don’t see why you shouldn’t date 
the cadets, as well as the home town 
boys. 

Confidentially, we doubt whether 
your chums’ boycott is going to be very 
effective. In a small town, there are 
just so many girls. And assuming that 
the cadets recognize style as well as 
strategy, the pick of the peaches will 
all land on that blacklist. At this point, 
we have a hunch the boys will back 
down and requést a bargaining session. 
However, since the cadets are in town 
only three months of the year, it would 
be best not to alienate the chums of 
your childhood. 

High school boys have a habit of 
climbing on their high horses whenever 
a girl gets a rush from someone outside 
their own little group — whether the 
competition comes from cadets, boys 
from out of town, college boys— or 
just high school seniors (if they happen 
to be juniors or sophomores.) Usually 
they leap to the conclusion that the 
girl-in-the-whirl thinks she’s too good 
for them. 

It's a rare boy who, at heart, feels 
he’s as much of a sheik as he generally 
pretends to be. And any kind of com- 
petition threatens his peace of mind. 
When the competition comes from one 
of the fellows in his own crowd, he feels 
obliged to stand up to it. When it 
comes from other quarters, there’s a 
big temptation to save his pride by pro- 
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BOY dates GIRL 


testing that the other fellow is chiseling 
in on his territory. And instead of being 
a good sport and challenging his rival 
to a fair fight, he stalks off the field. 

However, his prejudice against the 
fellow in the soldier suit or the basket- 
ball star from a rival school is not too 
hard to understand. 

Many of you girls have a bad habit 
of flaunting your conquests in the out- 
side world. The fact that good old Pete 
would like to buy you milkshakes ’til 
the end of time doesn’t impress you 
half as much as the fact that Sue’s 
brother (a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity!) was done in by the blue chiffon 
you wore to the dance during Christmas 
vacation. These knights from afar al- 
ways seem to have an added glamour. 
Why wouldn't they! You never see 
them fluff up a book report, and you 
rarely meet them in their everyday 
clothes. As a result you always refer to 
these “glamour boys” with a touch of 
reverence that the home town brigade 
rarely rates. 

When Ken and Snuff see you and 
Kathy whispering about the coming 
cadet dance in every study hall for a 
month, no wonder they’re a little an- 
noyed. And can you blame them for 
turning slightly green when they see 
two girls nudge each other violently 
whenever they pass a cadet in the vil- 
lage? After all, Snuff and Ken are the 
boys who ‘pay for your movie tickets 
on week nights. It doesn’t help their 
ego to see the other fellows rate the 
huzzas for an occasional major attack 
after they’ve footed the bill for most of 
the minor skirmishes. Those swooning 
glances you toss one another at the 
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slightest mention of the “military” can’t 
help but give Ken and Snuff the im- 
pression that “the uniform makes the 
man” in your eyes. 

Silly boys? Perhaps—or have you 
forgotten Sadie’s houseparty last sum- 
mer—and Sadie’s cousin —the little 
blonde from Los Angeles? Cute —yes — 
and she had a new dress for every hour 
of the day—but any girl could see 
through that line a mile away. Still, 
the menfolk swallowed it hook-line- 
and-sinker and ate out of her hand for 
a solid week. When beautiful-but-not- 
so-bright returned to the west coast, 
did you welcome back the boys she left 
behind her with open arms? Not ex- 
actly. See what we mean? 

We don’t mean you should date no 
one but the gang at school. But we do 
suggest you go about your dating 
democratically. Don’t overrate the 
cadets (or any other “imported charm” 
that comes your way) by employing 
any of the sly tricks we discussed above. 
And don’t underrate the high school 
boys. They'd like to feel a little more 
important than your Dad’s old hat. 

Parting thought for the boys: A boy- 
cott never proves anything. If Mary 
Lou turns starry-eyed over someone 
else, better start figuring what the other 
fellow’s got that you haven't. 

If it’s a cadet that’s cutting in, sit 
up and learn a lesson. With most girls 
it won't be the uniform itself, but rather 
the spit-and-polish that the uniform 
implies. A uniform can look as sad as 
your old cords —if a soldier lets it. 
But he shines his shoes and combs his 
hair, and looks his slickest. You, too, 
can shine shoes, Mister, and it’s not 
too hard to put a fresh pleat in the 
flannels once in a while. 

Just plain courtesy and consideration 
are other items that rate high with girls. 
A boy who doesn’t see a girl in school 
every day is more careful about asking 
for dates in advance, and is more ap- 
preciative of her dress, her conversa- 
tion, etc., when he does see her. This 
brand of ammunition will get you a lot 
further than boycotts. When Hitler was 
making headway with big guns, the 
G.L’s didn’t go after him with pea 
shooters. 
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How a stamp helped 
to move a canal site 





WORK ON THE FANAMA CANAL ZONE WAS | 
STARTED BY A FRENCH COMPANY IN FEB., 
1/883 BUT DUE TO LACK OF MONEY WORK 
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IN 1899 PRESIDENT M°K/NLEY BECAME 
INTERESTED IN HAVING AN AMERICAN-OWNED 
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LATER A DEBATE (N THE US.CONGRESS.... 





/ RECOMMEND A NICARAGUAN CANAL, FOR 
(7 WILL BE HUNDREDS OF MILES CLOSER 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST COAST PORTS. 
FURTHERMORE, THE CANAL COMMISS/ON 

REPORTED THAT NICARAGUA /$ JUST AS 
WELL SUITED FOR A CANAL AS PANAMA! 








MR. CHAIRMAN, | RECOMMEND THE PANAN 
SITE FOR A CANALS THIS NICARAGUAN POSTAS= 
STAMP SHOWS MT. MOMOTOMBO, AN ACTIVE 
SMOK/NG VOLCANO, WHICH WHEN ACTIVE 

WAS SUCH FORCE, THAT ITS ASHES HAVE 
AEEN SPREAD AS FAR AS SOUTH AMERICA! _} 
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A FEW DAYS LATER........ 

WELL PHILIPPE,OUR )/TWAS ACLOSE 

STAMPS DID THE FIGHTS THE PANAMA 
CANAL WON (BY ONLY 

















'N (904- THE U.S.TOOK OVER THE WORK 
STARTED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY AND 
10 YEARS LATER, /N (9/4. THE PANAMA 
CANAL WAS COMPLETED. 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Concluded) 


Dolores was waiting with his hat. He 
took the hat, put Dolores’ arm through 
his, marched down the aisle, nodding, 
beaming. Someone applauded, and by 
the time he and Dolores got to the door 
all the spectators were applauding. 

He waited until he got outside be- 
fore he said anything to Dolores. He 
put his hat on carefully, turned to her, 
grinning. “Well,” he said, “did you ob- 
serve what I did?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I was never so 
ashamed in my whole life!” 

“Dolores!” Mike was shocked. “I got 
the money. I won the case.” 

“Acting like that in a court of law!” 
Dolores started bitterly toward the car. 
“What are you, a red Indian?” 

Dolores got into the car and slammed 
the door and Mike limped slowly 
around and got into the other side. He 
started the car without a word and 
shaking his head from time to time, 
drove slowly toward home. 





Sign Language 
Sign in an apartment 
PIANO FOR SALE, 
Sign in window of apartment below: 
HURRAH! 


window: 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 





AND two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25¢ 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black leatherette, stamped in 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


a 








Continued Next Month 


Mrs. Pipp: “I saw a swell show this 
afternoon, but I couldn’t stay for the 
last act.” 

Mrs. Squeak: “Why not?” 

Mrs. Pipp: “They said it took place 


a month later.” 
Classmate 


Blithe Spirit 

A man visiting a friend’s home-for 
the first time found his host was the 
father of three wild children. One child 
was busy ripping the upholstery out of 
a brand new divan. A second child was 
driving nails into an expensive table, 
and a third was swinging gaily from a 
chandelier. 

The bewildered guest eyed the 
youngster who was driving nails into 
the furniture. He turned to his host, “I 
say, don’t you find it rather expensive 
to let your children play like that?” 

“Not at all,” he replied cheerfully. 


“I get the nails wholesale.” 
Bluebird Briefs 


Harvard “A” 


The question in the physiology ex- 
amination read: “How may one obtain 
a good posture?” 

The little country boy wrote: “Keep 


the cows off it, and let it grow awhile.” 
The Furrow 


Baker’s Dozen 


Cassidy was working as a hod carrier 
on a construction job, but he wasn’t 
working very hard. 

“Cassidy, you lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
spalpeen, you!” yelled Mulligan, the 
foreman. “That hod of yours is de- 
signed to carry 12 bricks on each trip. 
Understand? Twelve bricks!” 

So Cassidy started making his trip 
up with 12 bricks each time. But after 
about 20 minutes he found there were 
only 11 bricks left. He walked over to 
the bottom of the ladder and yelled: 
“Hey, Mulligan. Can you hear me up 
there?” 

“Yes, I can hear you. 
want?” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Mulli- 
gan,” said Cassidy politely, “but I'm 
short one brick for this trip. Would you 
mind throwing one down to me?” 

Can You Top This 
Good Advice 

My lady, be wary of Cupid, 

And list to the lines of this verse: 

To let a fool kiss you is stupid; 


To let a kiss fool you is worse. 
MeCall Spru 


What do you 
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America’s Most Beautiful ond 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
vue & Memory Book or Card Case 
ecards and sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT Ardy 
‘Scranton 5. Pa. 


Mount Your Pictures i in on YA, 
-— , Engel Pootnn Art Caren tSe? 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, ete 
Neat - easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
i prints tight or loose. At Pay supply and 
counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 

and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 68. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 


Fans and Rings 


page hy et me 


FREE 
Finest quality. 


8 ww  atete Naar. 8 today. Owpimen CATALOG 











ATTENTION SENIORS! 


Sell _your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest meng ever offered. We pay 
anes ee. commtesion Monthly Bulletins. 
fire. Hurry! Write GRAFT-CARO Rael Agencies iS. box 235-N. 

y -M, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your — Please remember to 
mention Sc Magazines when writing to 
advertisers. 





Genuine PHOTOS 


[WALLET SIZE] 


of 
FAMOUS CAPITOL 
RECORDING STARS 


autographed! 


JO STAFFORD 
STAN KENTON 
JOHNNY MERCER 
MARGARET WHITING 
PEGGY LEE 
ANDY RUSSELL 
JACK SMITH 
GORDON MacRAE 


MAIL COUPON with Ten Cents (10 
for postage and handling to: 
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CAPITOL RECORDS 
Box No. 2391, Dept. F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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ADDRESS. 
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Tuis huge bomber with the arrowhead shape can 
keep pace with any jet fighter now in service. 

It’s the U. S. Air Force’s radically new XB-47, 
whose six turbo-jet engines hurl it through the skies 
at close to the speed of sound. As big as the far-famed 
B-29, it can carry 22,000 pounds of bombs in its 
spacious bomb bays. 


In the capable hands of Air Force men, the XB-47 
and other advanced plane designs will add weight to 
America’s determination to keep the peace. They 
will be flown and serviced by courageous, purposeful 
young men who have answered the call of high 
adventure in the skies. 

Many are entering the Air Force immediately after 
graduation from high school. They are taking advan- 

_tage of the unique Air Force Career Plan which 
enables qualified high school graduates between 17 


and 34 to select the Air Force Specialist School they 
want before enlisting. 


If you are graduating this year, ask your school 


counselor about career opportunities through the 
Air Force. After graduation, visit your nearest U. S. 
Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me—without obligation—a free copy of the booklet, 
“Gettinc Up IN THE WorLD OF AVIATION.” 


Name. Age—_—§ 





Address 





City State 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of America 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Canada (p. 7) 
Aims 

To survey recent developments in 
Canada and to point out how well the 
Good Neighbor Policy works with our 
friend to the North. 


Motivation 

What does the average American 
think Canada is like? How wrong is the 
average American in his beliefs about 
Canada? 

Are Canadians quite different in 
their appearance, ways, and customs 
from Americans? 


Discussion Questions 

What are Canada’s chief minerals? 
Chief farm and factory products? (See 
map on page 9.) What are Canada’s 
leading cities? What bodies of water 
form a natural boundary between 
Canada and the U. S.? How did Canada 
help her allies during the recent war? 
What is her relationship to Great 
Britain? 


Student Activities 


Make a map of Canada, using the 
one on page 9 of this issue as a guide. 
Geography activities: Write two- 
sentence descriptions of Canada’s five 
leading cities. See World Almanac and 
standard geographies. Have class write 
a long theme—A Trip Through 
Cenada. 
Divide the class into committees and 
let each committee work as a unit to 
write one section of the theme. One 
committee can take the trip through 
Quebec; another, through Ontario, etc. 
Make a chart of “Canada’s Govern- 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


World’s Hungry Children (p. 3). 


What can youth do to help feed the 
world’s hungry children? 

Read Stephen Hall and Peggy Hanf- 
man’s letters in “Say What You Please!” 
(p. 4); then read the editorial (p. 3). 


Student Activity 


Write to American Overseas Aid and 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
(39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.) for 
pamphlets and other material to de- 
scribe the plight of the world’s children. 
Then organize a campaign in your 
school and community to send help. 


Hats in the Ring (p. 4) 


What educational background and 
what experience has Thomas E. Dewey 
had which help qualify him for the job 


of President? How did Dewey first be-_ 


come nationally known? What political 
campaign experience has he had? 


Student Activity 


Make a two-page “Candidates-for- 
President” chart for your notebooks. 
Down the left margin, write in the 
names of the leading candidates (Tru- 
man, Dewey, Wallace, Stassen, Taft. 
etc.). Across the top of your chart rule 
off columns to keep note of how each 
candidate stands on big national issues 
(such as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, labor problems, U. S. inflation, 
income taxes, social security, Federal 
aid to education, housing, etc.). 

Watch future issues, of Senior Scho- 
lastic to discover how each candidate 
feels about these problems and then fill 
in the appropriate box after his name. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Justice and the Courts 


This lesson is based on pages 13-18, 
20-21, and 25 in this issue. For refer- 
ences see Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 
page 31-T. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To give students some of the better 
literature which is partially based on 
justice and the courts and to present, 
through this literature, a picture of our 
system of justice. 


Motivation 


What are our courts like? Do such 
present-day movies as Boomerang and 
Counsellor at Law present a realistic 
picture of American courts and justice? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Law and Literature: Why did 
Dickens conscientiously present a one- 
sided picture of English courts and jus- 
tice? What other authors give pictures 
in their writing of English law? What 
evils in present-day law courts could a 
competent writer point out? 

2. Lawyers: Do you think a lawyer 
should defend a -man if he has good 
reason to believe that man is guilty of 
a crime? Is a lawyer's first duty to his 
client? Or is it to see that justice is 
done, no matter who is implicated? 

3. Careers Ahead: Law Workers (p. 
25). What qualifications and training 
do you need to have to become a legal 
secretary? What are the duties of a 
court stenographer? If you're a poor 
student in school, do you have much 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


ment as Compared to Ours.” Across 
the top of the paper list the Executive 
Branch and the Legislative. Down the 
side write U. S. and Canada. Sub- 
columns under Executive can describe 
the Governor General and Prime Min- 
ister; under Legislative discuss Canada’s 
cabinet, Senate, and House of Com- 
mons. 

Write a paragraph describing Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. See Current 
Biography. 

If any of your students has visited 
Canada, ask him or her to describe his 
experiences. 


References 


Special Canada issue, Senior Scho- 
lastic, May 14, 1945. 

“Canada,” by Dorothy Duncan. 
United Nations World, May, 1947, 
page 77. 


Voice of America (p. 10) 
Aims 
To explain our Government's pro- 


gram for broadcasting programs about | 


America to foreign lands and to show 
the importance of this work today, in 
view of Russia’s attempts to discredit 


us and combat the proposed European 
Recovery Program. 


Discussion Questions 

What is the purpose of the Voice of 
America programs? What are the pro- 
grams like? What other means does the 
OIE (Office of International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange) use to 
tell the world about America? Last year 
Congress was reluctant to support the 
Voice of America. Why has Congress 
changed its mind? 


Student Activity 

You are the program committee for 
the Voice of America. You want to 
present a fair picture of America to 
Russia. Make a list of subjects you'd 
dramatize for programs. Dramatize one 
program and produce it over your 
school’s public address system. 


References 

“War of Words in Europe,” by Karl 
E. Mundt. N. Y. Times Magazine. Nov. 
9, 1947, P. 11. “The Truth Shall Make 
You Free,” by Sen. H. C. Lodge, Jr. 
Collier's, Dec. 18, 1947, p. 13. “Ivan 
Gets an Earful,” by Edward P. Morgan. 
Collier's. June 7, 1947, p. 56. “We Must 
Sell America Abroad,” by Milton 
Lehman. Sat. Eve. Post. Nov. 15, 1947, 
p. 26. 


Twelve Years of Hitler (p. 22) 


Discussion Questions 

When someone attacks the Jews, the 
Negroes, or any other minority group, 
is this person endangering your own 
liberty and freedom? Defend your an- 
swer. How would your life be different 
from what it is now if Hitler were 
dictator of our country? What about 
your church? Your school? Your home? 
Your lecal police? Your political party? 

Have some of Hitler's “superman 
ideas” crept into your school or your 
community? Illustrate your answer. 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager’s series. 
America in World Affairs, will be re- 
sumed next week. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

Canada? 1. ready to help European re- 
covery with her plentiful natural resources; 
2. one-fifth; 3. 12; 4. platinum, nickel, as- 
bestos, radium; 5. French; 6, independent 
country; 7. Governor-General; 8. Prime 
Minister; 9. Liberal party; 10. House of 
Commons; 11. wheat; 12. Britain. 

Mapping It Out: 1. Ottawa, 2. Quebec 
province, 3. Vancouver, 4. St; Lawrence. 

Thomas E. Dewey: 1. New York, 2 
Taft, 3. investigation and conviction of 
racketeers. 

Voice of America: 1, F, 2. T, 3. T, 4. F, 
S. T. @ F. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


chance of becoming a successful law- 
yer? Why or why not? Describe the 
educational background that a lawyer 
must receive before he can qualify for 
the state bar examination. Is it neces- 
sary for a would-be lawyer to be an 
outstanding orator? What qualifications 
should a lawyer have? What are some 
beginning jobs for young lawyers? 


Procedure ‘ 


Appoint a student committee to inter- 
view a local lawyer about job oppor- 
tunities in the field. Appoint another 
committee to investigate the work of 
the specialist secretary— both medical 
and legal. 

Arrange with a local judge to have 
your class. visit a law court during a 
trial. Have students write down ques- 
tions which come up during the visit. 
Ask the judge in advance if he'll talk to 
your students at the end of the case and 
answer their questions. Students can 
write a brief theme based on their visit 
to the court. 

Vocabulary study can be based on 
legal words — habeas corpus, writ, sum- 
mons, attorney, etc. 


Note to Teacher 


Read All About It (p. 20) has quizzes 
based on the play, “The Valiant” (pp. 
16-18), and on “Gentlemen of the 
Jury” (pp. 14-15). 


Student Activities 


Write a short theme comparing the 
court scene in The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer or in some other book with the 
real procedure in courts as you know it. 

Prepare a five-minute talk on the life 
of a justice of the Supreme Court (Vin- 
son, Murphy, Douglas, etc.). See index 
of Current Biography for material. 
Write a short theme on the U. S. 
Supreme Court. You can describe the 
customs of the court — when the court 
meets, how the justices dress, what the 
building is like, etc. 

Write a letter to the School of Law 
of your nearest university. Inquire 
about the entrance requirements. Ask 
for a catalogue giving the required 
basic courses for law students. Request 
an application blank and post it on the 
bulletin board. 


Young Voices (p. 19) 


“Incident on a Bus,” by Jean Dyke 
shows much earnest re-writing and pol- 


ishing. The result is a light, airy style 
which is easy to read. 


READERS, WRITE! 
“In reading over your ‘Movie Check 


List’,” writes Jan Riley of Northville. 
Michigan, “our English class some- 
times disagrees with your choices. We 
would like to know on what basis you 
judge films and from whom you get 
your information.” 

Our film editor’s main consideration 
in rating a film is whether the film has 
something worthwhile to say, and 
whether it says that in an original, in 
teresting, and convincing fashion. We 
get our information on films first hand. 
Our film editor attends screenings of 
films at the various film companies’ New 
York offices. 

We are always interested to hear our 
readers’ reactions to our film ratings. 
Could you tell us what ratings you 
have disagreed with, and why? — Ed. 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 20) 

I. (1)F, (2)F, (8)F, (4)T. 

II. (1)Howe, (2)Assistant District At- 
torney, (3)black, (4)had a fake message 
brought in, (5)his skull had been injected 
with a numbing drug, (6)Old Bailey, 
(7)confuse, (8) civil service exams. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Russian Industry 


In these references we include mate- 
rial on what happened in Russian in- 
dustry, both to management and to 
labor. 

PAMPHLETs: Russia’s Internal Eco- 
nomic Problems, V. M. Dean (Reports, 
Vol. 28, No. 8, *47), Foreign ‘Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
Russia (Vol. 10, No. 3, '44), Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c. Land of the Soviets. Marguerite 
Ann Stewart (’42), Institute of Pacific 
Relations, American Council, 1 E. 54 
St., New York 22, 25c. Russia — Menace 
or Promise?, Vera Micheles Dean 
(Headline Book, ’46), Foreign Policy 


Siam 


PAMPHLETs: Siam and the Great Pow- 
ers, Virginia Thompson (Reports, Vol. 
21, No. 24, 46), Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 E, 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
Siam — Land of Free Men, H. G. Deig- 
nan ("43), Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pacific Asia, Samuel 
Van Valkenburg (Headline Series, ’47), 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, 35c. 

Artictes: “General Assembly Wel- 
comes Siam,” United Nations Bulletin, 


May 6, ’47. “Scintillating Siam,” N. R. 


Moore, Nat'l Geographic Magazine, 
Feb., ’47. “Secrets from Siam,” E. Snow, 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 12, °46. 


Movies 


These books and films will add to 
your students’ appreciation of weekly 
articles on the movie industry which 
- appearing weekly in Practical Eng- 
ish. 

Booxs: Grierson on Documentary, 
Forsyth Hardy (Harcourt, *47), $3.75. 
Freedom of the Movies, Report from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
(Univ, of Chicago Press, ’47), $3. Film, 
Roger Manvell (Penguin Books, Ltd., 
46). America at the Movies, Margaret 
Thorp (Yale Univ. Press, 39), $2.75. 
The Rise of American Film, Lewis 
Jacobs (Harcourt, 39), $4.50. Holly- 
wood, Leo Rosten (Harcourt, °41), 


_ Huntington. 


Democracy Series Nos. 21 and 22 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Association, 16 E. 38th St., New York 
16, 25c. 

Booxs: Workers Before and After 
Lenin, Manya Gordon (Dutton, ’41), 
$4. I Saw the Russian People, Ella Win- 
ter (Little, °45), $3. Soviet Paradise 
Lost, Ivan Solonevich (Paisley, '38), 
$2.50. Real Soviet Russia, D. J. Dallin 
(Yale University Press, *44), $3.50. 
I Search for Truth in Russia, Sir Walter 
Citrine (Dutton, ’37), $3. Just Tell the 
Truth, J. L. Strohm (Scribner, °47), 
$3.50. The United States and Russia, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard Univ. 
Press, ’47), $3. Mother Russia, Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday, ’43), $3. 


March 8 in 
Junior Scholastie 


“Siamese Puzzle,” H. M. Spitzer, Asia, 
July, 46. 

Books: Anna and the King of Siam, 
Margaret Landon (Day, °44), $3.75. 
Siam in Transition, Kenneth Landon 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, ’40), $2.50. 
My Boyhood in Siam, Kumut Chand- 
ruang (Day, ’40), $2. Thailand, Virginia 
Thompson (Macmillan, 41), $5. 

Stwes: Society for Visual Education 
has about fifteen color slides of Siam, 
both the land and the people. Write for 
“Social Studies” slide catalogue. 

Fim: Siamese Journey. Prod. Grace 
Dist. Bell & Howell, 
16mm. sd. b & w. Rent, Travelogue. 


Through March 22 in 
Practical English 


$4.50. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures, Edgar Dale (Macmillan, °33), 
$1.20. Movie Makers, John Filoherty 
(Doubleday, ’35), $2. How They Make 
a Motion Picture, Ray Hoadley (Crow- 
ell, 39), $2. We Make the Movies, 
Nancy Naumberg (Norton, ’37), $3. 
Making the Movies, Jeanne Bendick 
(McGraw-Hill, ’45), $2. 

Fus: Birth of the Motion Picture. 
(Two films: Animated Cartoons: The 
Toy That Grew Up and The Biography 
of the Motion Picture Camera.) Prod. 
Roger Leenhardt. Dist. A. F. Films, Inc. 
Both are sd. b&w. about 20 min. Rent 
or sale. 


Mention SCHOLASTIC TEACHER when you write for these tools. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
February 23, 1948 

Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
group Relations: The DPs Are Still Wait- 
ing; Economic Discrimination Against 
U. S. Minority Groups. 

All Classes: In Henry’s Backyard 
(race relationships); Democracy — Fas- 
cism in Other Lands. 

English Classes: How to Stop Hate 
Mongers in Your Home Town, by H. 
Carter. Among Ourselves, a C.B.S. radio 
play; Brotherhood is emphasized in the 
Poetry page, in Young Voices, and in 
the short story — “The Grand March of 
the United States of America,” by Dana 
Burnet. 

March 1, 1948 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pales- 
tine Be Made to Work?; Special feature 
on transportation (first of three). 

All Classes: Democracy — Native Fas- 
cism in America. 

English Classes: Theme Subject: 
American Politics. Weekly Composition « 
article, Young Voices, Reading Quiz. 


Clubs and 
Organizations 


March 8 in Senior, 
English Edition 


Nothing is more a part of life in these 
United States than our clubs. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy reading additional ma- 
terial about clubs. 

PaMPHLETs: Voluntary Organizations 
and Democracy ('45), Nat'l Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23, 35c. 

ArTicLes: “Clubs Are Trumps,” O. 
Amold, Collier's, Jan.- 10, ’48. “Ump- 
teen-Age Project,” J. Deitch, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Sept. 20, 
‘47. “Inquiry into Women’s Clubs,” 
M. C. Banning, New York Times Maga- 
zine, Apri] 6, "47. “Women’s Impact on 
Public Opinion,” K. McLaughlin, Annals 
of the American Academy, May ’47. 

Booxs: So You Were Elected, Vir- 
ginia Bailard and Charles McKown 
(McGraw-Hill, '46), $2.50. Man-Made 
Culture, Frank Hill (Am. Assoc. for 
Adult Education, ’38), $1.25. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure, Rose Marie 
Cruzan (McKnight and McKnight, 47), 
$2.50. Club Leader’s Handbook, Peter 
Yurchak (Harper, ’48), $2. 
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31 GOOD BOOKS 


fo 


YOUR STUDENTS 


25c Scholastic-BANTAMs are 
approved by high school authori- 
ties . . . carefully selected for their 
strong student appeal. 

READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 

1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to schoo! authorities. 




















Off ‘the Press 


Youth After Conflict, by Goodwin Wat- 
son. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., 1947. 300pp., $4. 


Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has completed a re- 
markable inquiry into the attitudes of 
youth after major wars. He has dug 
deeply into contemporary materials 
and has presented his findings on 
youth’s attitudes towards a variety of 
problems including education, parental 
control, religion, politics, sex, etc., 
after the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II. He concludes that the 
last war, as such, will have no great 
effect upon the youth who enter col- 
lege and life from now on. 

Teachers and educational adminis- 
trators will be especially interested in 
the final chapters, “Youth’s World in 
the 1950s,” and “The New Postwar 
Youth.” 


Germany’s Underground, by Allen 
Welsh Dulles. Macmillan, 1947. 
207pp., $3. 


The author headed the O. S. S. in 
Switzerland during the war, and was 
in direct contact with the leaders of 
the underground. His findings make 
clear that there was an underground in 
Germany, though it was too weak to 
effect the overthrow of the Nazis. The 
work of the underground is described 
in detail, with names and dates an in- 
tegral part of the story. His studies 
cause Mr. Dulles to conclude that 
“Those who expect the great. majority 
of the German people to accept defeat, 
admit their collective guilt and rise up 
tomorrow as trusted members of a dem- 
ocratic and peaceful European society, 
are deluding themselves . . .” 

The book is of limited usefulness to 
high school students, but it is useful 
to laymen as a popular guide to Ger- 
many’s underground. 


Techniques in_ Article-Writing, by 
Robeson Bailey. Appleton-Century, 
1947. 272pp., $2.25. 


Professor Bailey’s book grew out of 
classroom work at Smith College where 
he teaches writing. It contains thirteen 
previously published articles, ranging 
from the frivolous to the profound, 
_each prefaced by the writer’s comments 
on the article’s origin, technical prob- 
lems it presented, and how they were 
met. The article is followed by Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s down-to-earth analysis 
of the general problem. 

Although the volume can be used 


with greatest profit in college classes, 
teachers who plan to write will find 


it a good guide. 


The American College Dictionary. Ran- 
dom House, 1947. 1432pp., $5. 


Special consultants in many fields 
have helped to make this new desk 
dictionary authoritative. Several new 
features, including maps to accompany 
many. place names, listing of foreign 
phrases and abbreviations in alphabeti- 
cal order, and inclusion of new works 
in the body of the book, rather than 
in an appendix, justify the appearance 
of a new dictionary. Diacritical mark- 
ings are detailed and easy to follow. 


Cooperation in General Education. A 
Final Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1947. 240pp., $3. 


Since 1939 the American Council on 
Education has been studying the five 
year program of more than a score of 
colleges which cooperated to work out 
an ideal two year curriculum. The 
Council’s conclusions make clear the 
need for general education which will 
develop a “layman able and willing to 
discharge his responsibilities as a citi- 
zen.” “Vocational skill . . . provides no 
guarantee of civic effectiveness,” ac- 
cording to the findings. The volume 
contains summaries of the major proj- 
ects in the humanities, the social 
studies, student personnel work, and 
in the sciences, which are reported 
more fully in separate volumes. 

The report is clearer and hits harder 
than the Harvard Report of 1945. Sec- 
ondary school administrators will want 
to study it for the instructive recom- 
mendations it has for America’s schools, 


Eugene O'Neill: The Man and His 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. Dover 


Publications, N. Y., 
$2.75. 


1947. 182pp., 


The filming of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra,” and last season’s “The Ice- 
man Cometh” is sufficient justification 
for a volume which contains a biogra- 
phy of the great dramatist and an anal- 
ysis of each of his plays. The author 
has been connected with the theatre 
since 1912 and has several works of 
criticism to his credit. Good for those 
who want a quick and authoritative 
reference to Eugene O'Neill. 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





